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EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


By FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College 


A great many teachers are critical of the tendency to measure 
the results of instruction as attempted in recent surveys of edu- 
cational systems. They see in these surveys a great emphasis 
laid on the more mechanical elements of study, such as spelling 
_ and the four fundamental operations in arithmetic, for example; 
and they know that the whole corps of teachers is tempted to 
become engrossed in such measurement to the neglect of other 
things. And since experiment in education has been largely of 
this sort up to the present time, they are inclined to condemn 
educational experiment in general. 

It is a good thing to ask how advance is made in other fields. 
The subject in which possibly the greatest progress has been 
secured in the last few hundred years has been that of physics. 
A certain university professor in physics has recently stated that 
any single day of the past year saw a greater advance in physics 
than did the first thousand years of the Christian Era. And 
this advance he attributed to the method of studying that 
science, the method of experiment, which began to be extensively 
followed only about three hundred years ago. Up to that time 
people relied largely upon a priori reasoning and discussion for 
enlarging their knowledge of the physical world; and since 
little could be conclusively settled in that way, the same ques- 
tions continued to be subjects for discussion generation after 
generation. 
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Until very recently teaching has been in the position of physical 
science of long ago. Indeed, it is safe to say that it still is, if one 
judges by the subjects that one finds on programs of prominent 
meetings of teachers. One such program, which is slated for 
next month, offers the following attractions, among others: 
Ideals of Citizenship and How Inculcated; Religious Education 
as Preparation for Citizenship; The Nation and the Public School 
in the Present Crisis; Futurism in Education; The New Point 
of View in Training for Citizenship and How it Affects Subject 
Matter, Class Organization, and Method; Characteristics of Good 
Citizenship Developed in the Public Schools. Each subject 
promises the discussion of a good part of the whole field of Edu- 
cation. Of course, no final conclusion can be established in any 
of these cases for the scope of each subject is so broad that ideas 
can be only mentioned, not tested. The ideas offered are merely 
“the views” of the authors, which can be taken or left, according 
to choice. Usually they are “left,” since the same kinds of sub- 
jects are discussed now as were prominent a generation ago. 
For example, a glance at the program of the N. E. A. of 1895 
shows these subjects for addresses: History Teaching in Schools; 
Moral Instruction in Elementary Schools; Study of American 
History or Training for Good Citizenship. Undoubtedly such 
subjects should receive attention. People should keep up interest 
in them and collect various views in regard to them. But the 
expression of mere opinions on education has little relation to 
the advancement of the science of education; it may clarify 
truth, but it cannot do much toward discovering truth. The 
physicist has learned this fact; shall the educator learn it, too? 

If the experiment method comes to be extensively adopted in 
education several benefits are sure to follow. In the first place, 
questions accepted for investigation will be narrow. Data can 
be collected and proof offered only concerning a very small bit 
of experience. That is a well-established fact in all fields of 
study. Applied to education, the practice would tend to modify 
our present selection of topics very materially. If as a final 
consequence, the subjects for discussion at teachers’ gatherings 
could be reduced to one-thousandth of their present scope, great 
improvement will have been effected. Second, the questions se- 
lected for investigation being necessarily very narrow, more at- 
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tention will be given to selecting what is vital. For, knowing in 
advance that only a small bit of ground can be covered, we are 
likely to bé more careful to avoid waste of time and effort. 
Third, since we shall learn to select only such questions or 
hypotheses as promise to be capable of demonstration or proof, 
we shall reach proofs of many vital matters, and thus make 
progress or advance our science. There is no likelihood of ever 
rivalling physics in the speed and final reliability with which 
proofs are established; but there is reason to expect that the 
present rate of advance in our mastery of educational truths will 
be multiplied many times. 

It is not to be expected that every teacher will conduct some 
scientific experiment, nor even one, perhaps, in one hundred. 
But every growing teacher is always experimenting to some 
extent; is avoiding a mere imitation or reproduction of her own 
past by trying out some new thing. Otherwise growth is impos- 
sible. But a teacher here and there according to her training and 
special aptitude, will do a really scientific piece of work. And 
many others under the guidance of such experts and under the 
influence of general belief in experimentation will undertake far 
more systematic experiments than heretofore. In consequence, 
more definite and more reliable results will be reached. 

It is to be hoped that many teachers will show an active inter- 
est in investigating other than the purely mechanical phases of 
instruction. Those in particular who are critical of the present 
tendency to direct attention too much to spelling and arith- 
metic should take up some of the more spiritual subjects. They 
can combat the tendency that they criticize by emphasizing other 
things. The measurement of results is a thing that has come to 
stay. If we ever have a science of education, it will be partly 
because we have learned to measure extensively. Any one who 
asserts that the higher results of education are immeasurable is 
probably untrue to his own practice. A teacher who aims to de- 
velop a taste for literature watches his pupils to see whether he 
is succeeding or not. In the case of one pupil he concludes that he 
has done poorly; in the case of a second, well; and in the case of a 
third, surprisingly well, and so forth. He measures surely; but it 
is a very uncertain kind of measurement, subjective. Everyone 
who is in earnest measures his results in some way. What .is 
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wanted is more accurate measurement. While we cannot hope 
that the higher things can be measured, as it were, by a foot rule, 
it is very probable that careful study and experiment can de- 
termine the degree of success far more accurately than at present. 

There is a strikingly close relation between the problem method 
of study, such as is now so extensively advocated for the class 
room, and the experimental study of education. The two ideas 
are alike in the requirement that effort be confined to a narrow 
issue; they are alike, also, in their recognition of data as necessary 
for proof. The experiment method of investigating education 
really requires that teachers who believe in the problem method 
of teaching apply some of the leading ideas controlling that 
method to their own study of education. 

The following papers suggest the possible variety of experiment 
that may be expected. They remind one of the many difficulties 
to be encountered and of the crudity of results that must be 
expected. But they show real beginnings of scientific procedure 
and are likely to prove helpful to energetic and progressive 
teachers. 


EXPERIMENTAL TEACHING AND ITS 
RELATION TO ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


By GRACE A. DAY 
Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers College 


It is interesting to note the variety of experimentation which 
has resulted from the modern development of the science of 
education. We have, now, in nearly all of our larger colleges and 
universities, laboratories for experimental education and psycho- 
logical laboratories devoted to the study of educational problems. 
Statistical laboratories for work in education are following 
rapidly. Each year sees a large increase over the country in the 
number of experimental schools such as are described in Profes- 
sor Dewey’s “Schools of Tomorrow.” It seems as if the new 
educational philosophy is to be put to the test in thorough-going 
fashion, both in the laboratory and in the class room. 

In the midst of these efforts we have become conscious of a 
significant danger. While men in laboratories are working out 
invaluable contributions to the science of education and are 
perfecting a, method of procedure for educational experimenta- 
tion, of great value, the gap between these workers and the class- 
room teacher is bound to widen constantly unless a clear and 
straight roadway is opened, whereby teachers in general may 
follow the work of such specialists. It would be a sad day in the 
educational world if our leaders became shut off from us, say, as 
some futurists in fine arts seem to have gone beyond a point of 
contact, even with members of their own profession. 

It is more than a mere coincidence that another field of experi- 
mentation is developing to lessen the distance between educa- 
tional scientist and class-room teacher. Experimental teaching 
seems to provide the open road. To every teacher who conducts 
a teaching-experiment, the work of laboratory investigators in 
education becomes less remote, more meaningful and real. Instead 
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of turning to them with distaste and by force of professional duty, 
she goes with eagerness and an intelligent appreciation. To have 
conducted a class-room experiment in some phase of arithmetic, 
for example, gives meaning and interest to the work of Courtis, 
Thorndike, Freeman, Winch, Haggerty, and others who have 
worked experimentally with arithmetic. It does even more. It 
generates a feeling of genuine fellowship for these her co-workers 
in a profession which, thereupon, becomes vastly more im- 
portant to her and much more worthy of her serious devotion. 

But the appreciation and understanding of the work of special- 
ists in educational research is, by no means, the greatest value 
that experimental teaching has for the class-room teacher, al- 
though this alone would justify its place upon her program. The 
greatest gain that comes to the teacher-experimenter is her own 
growth. 

Before developing the last thesis or proceeding with the relation 
of experimental teaching to supervision, we must define more 
specifically our use of the term “experimental teaching.” It 
means, in this discussion, a unit of teaching, one main purpose of 
which is to furnish some data leading to the solution of a problem 
in the teaching process. For example: (1) Can better results be 
realized if sixth (or third, or eighth) grade arithmetic is taught 
by the “project” method rather than the text-book method? 
(2) Is there any considerable advantage in teaching spelling in 
context? (3) Does the reproduction of stories by rote give 
better language training than a method with more freedom? 
(4) Is there measurable value in the use of the diagram in teach- 
ing technical grammar? These questions together with the 
major part of all the disputed questions in methodology, we 
have tried in the past to settle dogmatically, empirically, by 
eloquence, or on the basis of “higher authority.” Rarely until the 
last few years, have such questions been subjected tothe method 
of laboratory experimentation for the purpose of gathering im- 
personal, objective data upon them. 

There are several reasons why we have been so slow in using 
the experimental method for the solution of pedagogical problems. 
Chief among them is the complexity of class-room conditions. 
When a teacher undertakes to solve even as simple a problem as 
the comparative values of oral versus written drill in spelling, 
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aside from the practice upon the words to be learned, the factors 
which might influence results are numerous, complex, variable, 
and difficult to control. Experimenting in other fields, such as 
the physical sciences, is a simple matter as compared with the 
school-room situation necessary for the conduct of an experiment 
in spelling. Take for example, the question: “What is the effect 
of heat upon the change in length of a metal bar?” Here we 
have but two factors with which to deal, temperature and the 
absolute length of the bar, both fairly simple, and easily con- 
trolled. On the other hand, let us propose a plan of procedure 
for the solution of the spelling problem, and we shall see that the 
situation is far more complex. How can we get impersonal and 
objective data that will tell us whether it is better to spend time 
drilling upon words orally, or to spend the same amount of time 
writing the words to be learned? The practical answer is, of 
course, “Try both and note the results.” Yes, but how are we to 
control the situation so that the personalities of the teachers, or 
their prejudices, the differences among pupils and classes, the 
differences in difficulty between words, or several other factors 
in the complex teaching situation will not affect results to such an 
extent that no conclusions could be drawn as to the relative 
merits of the two methods of teaching. This should be enough to 
suggest the difficulties and account, in part, for the delay of ex- 
perimentation in the field of class-room practice. It may be 
added, however, that it is quite possible to control situations like 
the above so that reliable data upon the problem may be gathered. 

A second reason for delayed experimentation is the fixed 
attitude toward method which is common among those of us who 
are chiefly concerned with the work of the elementary school. 
(We, perhaps, are guilty of no greater offense in this than are our 
fellow-workers up and down the whole school system.) It is 
characteristic of most human nature to find “a good way of doing 
things and then just keep on.” Then, too, has our training tended 
to cultivate a spirit of investigation? 

Possibly we might say that a third reason is the lack of interest 
among scientific experimenters in the details of class-room in- 
struction in the elementary school. But is it to be expected that 
the psychologist who has never taught children, is to set aside 
research in his own field to develop ours? Is it not incumbent 
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upon teachers and supervisors of the elementary school to estab- 
lish their own theory and practice upon a more scientific basis? 
Is there any surer way than by experimental teaching? We may 
borrow our technique, in part, from the laboratory experimenter 
and we may hope to receive from him some of our best tools, but 
the work must be done largely by ourselves if it is to be done with 
the speed that the situation demands. 

A fourth reason for the almost unbroken soil in the field of 
experimental teaching is suggested in the previous paragraph. 
Its advancement is more or less dependent upon the development 
of other fields. That is, we wait for experimental psychology to 
give to us principles and theories tested in the psychological 
laboratory which we in turn must test under class-room condi- 
tions. We wait for the science of mental measurements to give us 
more or less perfected tools with which to measure our work. 
Without these instruments, our work is likely to be inaccurate or 
indefinite. We have waited for the development of the field of 
educational statistics to give us accurate ways of dealing with 
our data. Many who have seen the possibilities in experimental 
teaching have said: “We can accomplish much in this field when 
these other workers have given to us the proper tools and 
methods.” But these other fields are new and their workers are 
comparatively few. Instead of waiting until all is made ready 
for us by them, will it not mean greater progress all around, if 
there is a parallel development in experimental teaching? 

Thus far it has been suggested that there are three values to 
be found in the type of experimental teaching under discussion: 
first, in furnishing impersonal and objective data in answer to 
important questions of method in the elementary school; second, 
in keeping the class-room teacher in touch with more specialized 
research workers in education; and third, in the growth of the 
teacher-experimenter. Returning now to the thesis that the 
greatest value that comes to the teacher is in terms of her own 
growth, we are ready to enlarge upon this thought. During the 
two years that we have worked with about ninety teachers upon 
experiments in elementary class rooms, it has been clearly ap- 
parent that the possibilities for growth involved in such work are 
great. Since the chief function of the supervisor is to further the 
growth of the teachers who work with him, if it can be shown that 
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experimental teaching contributes largely to this growth, experi- 
mental teaching becomes an important instrument in supervision. 

Oftentimes one of the first benefits which a teacher experiences 
while experimenting with a teaching problem is a new interest 
and inspiration. Teaching which has become more or less hum- 
drum is re-vitalized. A professional spirit develops or is given 
new vigor. The experimenter, of necessity, becomes more open- 
minded and willing to delay final conclusions, more interested in 
adequate proofs, and less willing to follow the line of least re- 
sistance by accepting blindly all things upon authority. In other 
words, working upon a teaching experiment tends to develop a 
scientific attitude toward pedagogical problems. An interesting 
feature of the work is the willingness with which teachers leave 
the old ruts when convinced by the data which they themselves 
have gathered. 

When a teacher undertakes an experiment, one of the first 
things which he wants to know is what others have already done 
with his problem. In his search for and study of the contributions 
of others, he brings himself up to date upon a large amount of 
educational literature. The food for growth here is an important 
by-product of experimental teaching. 

In the process of working out one experiment, other problems 
present themselves to the experimenter, and usually by the time 
the first experiment is well under way there are at least one or 
two others which he is eager to undertake as soon as possible. 
So long as such a spirit of investigation is characteristic of a 
teacher there is no danger that his growth will cease. The follow- 
ing quotation from an experimenter will serve to illustrate the 
point: “I am anxious to take some subject such as transportation 
and see how much the study of such a problem will lead the 
children into literature, geography, history, arithmetic, etc. I 
am, also, planning to have one class use a scale in penmanship 
and in another have the work scored only by the teacher. The 
purpose is to see whether children in the fourth and fifth grades 
(if such grades I have) can use a scale advantageously. I may 
make some such use of the Harvard-Newton scale in composition 
with the upper grades. . . . We have insisted upon each step 
in ‘concrete’ arithmetic problems being labelled. I want to try 
one class with emphasis upon labelling and another without any 
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attention being given to the subject, to see whether labelling 
plays so important a réle as some now think. I have some other 
such experiments in mind, but I'll not continue to enumerate 
them. Nothing can be definitely settled until I have my grade 
and talk with the supervisor.” Think what it would mean to 
any supervisor to have a whole corps of teachers as actively inter- 
ested as this one in professional work! Constantly finding new 
problems which they would like to undertake has been the in- 
variable experience of the experimenters whom we have observed. 

Our chief reasons, then, for encouraging teachers to experiment, 
even in crude fashion, with teaching problems of their own, are 
these: It gives new interest to teaching, it develops a professional 
spirit, open-mindedness, and an investigating attitude; it will 
very likely bring a teacher into contact with much current edu- 
cational literature, it will tend to keep him out of ruts, and it 
will inspire him to further his own growth by finding and working 
out new experiments from time to time. 

Experimental teaching may be approached in two very dif- 
ferent ways. One may start by preparing himself for the work 
on the technical side, first. That is, before he attempts to work 
out a problem in class-teaching, experimentally, he may study 
the science of mental and social measurements and the tools for 
experimentation in education, thus getting practice, in a rather 
abstract way, upon technique without applying it to any partic- 
ular teaching problem. This, no doubt, is the more economic 
way for the student well along in the science of education. On 
the other hand, one may start, without any technical knowledge, 
upon a teaching problem which is of vital interest to him and as 
he works out this problem, seeing the need of a better technique, 
he makes himself familiar with the tools of experimentation. 
The latter approach is more in harmony with the Dewey doctrine 
of interest and effort and the natural laws of growth. It is the 
more interesting approach for teachers and supervisors, in gen- 
eral. If our schools are to derive the larger benefits from the 
various fields of experimental education, and if any considerable 
number of teachers are to experience the growth that comes 
through experimentation on problems of their own, they must 
be made to feel that they can undertake the work and profit 
thereby without special technical training. Experimenting, even 
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in a very unscientific way, gives to the experimenter a new point 
of view and an enlarged vision of his work, some appreciation 
of the work of specialists, and the inspiration that comes from 
being in touch with a large educational movement. 

The reports of actual class-room experiments which follow are 
included to give a clearer idea of experimental teaching as it has 
developed with us. They are not offered as evidence of a per- 
fected plan of procedure. From this, and many other standpoints, 
they could be severely criticized. No final conclusions could be 
drawn from the data in any one of them. They are, in each case, 
only beginnings. In setting up an experiment for the first time, 
in any laboratory, the first experiment is generally regarded as 
a trial one. These experiments, with their imperfections, must 
be so regarded. Anything else would be most unfair to the 
experimenters. The chief value of each lies in the control of the 
field which the teacher gained during the experiment, in the 
location and definition of the difficulties to be met in the ultimate 
solution of the problem, and in the discovery of the best means 
to be used and the errors to be avoided. It is highly desirable 
that such experiments be repeated and carried to the point where 
the data offered might be considered definite proof of some 
educational principle or theory asapplied toclass-room conditions. 
Of the eighty or ninety students who have been working with us 
in our various experimental centers, a considerable number have 
gone out into their respective communities expecting to carry on 
their experiments until definite conclusions have been reached. 
If students leave us with an understanding of the need of a pro- 
cedure, at least, as careful and comprehensive as the one which 
is briefly sketched in the following paragraphs, and if they see 
all of the reasons for such procedure, there is no reason why 
any one of them cannot make a contribution quite worth the 
effort. 

Experimental teaching begins with a problem in the teaching 
process, definitely located and clearly defined in wording that 
sets forth the issue unmistakably. The next step is a survey of 
the work of others on this or on related problems. If the experi- 
menter intends to push his problem to the point of conclusive 
proof, then he should read everything that may have been written 
which relates to his problem. Nor will he attempt to hurry over 
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this ground. Probably very few teachers will do as much reading 
as this before their first trial experiment unless they enjoy the 
aid and encouragement of a trained supervisor. 

The third condition necessary to experimental teaching is a 
teaching situation in which the problem becomes soluble. For 
example, if the question is: “How does skill in handling geograph- 
ical tools affect understanding and interest in geography?” the 
experimenter must have materials and subjects (in this case 
pupils who have studied geography for a year or more) in suf- 
ficient quantity and number to permit the drawing of temporary 
or tentative inferences from the data gathered. From one to 
two hundred subjects are desirable. 

A fourth provision for satisfactory work is the provision of 
controlled conditions. That is, the problem must be narrowed 
down to one variable element. In the case of the problem just 
cited, the only variable element in the situation should be the 
amount of skill in handling geographical tools. The subjects 
(pupils) should be as nearly equal as possible in all other respects, 
approximately equal in age, native ability, school experience, 
geographical knowledge, etc. The teacher element in the situ- 
ation should be a constant one, and so with materials used, and 
class-room conditions. Thus the situation would be so controlled 
that the only factor affecting variations in data would be the 
element of skill in the use of geographical tools. By a careful 
reading of the data anyone should be able to note the influence 
of skill in the use of geographical tools upon understanding and 
interest in geography in case of these particular children under 
the given conditions. Here at once will the scientifically trained 
experimenter recognize the tremendous difficulties in the way of 
producing adequate, objective data upon any such question as 
this. So without any struggle with his conscience he may 
abandon it and take some problem that deals with the mere 
mechanics of arithmetic, penmanship, or spelling where the situa- 
tion is simple and more easily controlled but where the problem is 
by no means so vital. And we cannot complain if he is a scientist 
in the general field of education, for why should he feel compelled 
to solve the special difficulties of elementary education? But 
teachers and supervisors are confronted, day by day, with the 
more complicated problems and it is quite time that we do more 
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than merely theorize about them or attempt to settle them with 
dogmatic authority. We must work upon the problems most 
vital to ourselves and to teachers in general, even though the 
work may be done in a very crude way and the results not wholly 
creditable from a purely scientific standpoint. At least, we are 
making a beginning and such a one as may very well lead on 
into scientific work. But problems upon the higher plane of 
instruction must no longer be neglected unless we are willing 
to see undue emphasis in our schools placed upon the mere 
mechanics of learning. 

A fifth step in experimental teaching is the testing, recording, 
and actual teaching. The pupils must, at the beginning, be 
thoroughly tested to discover where they stand in reference to 
the element under investigation. In the case of the problem, 
“How does skill in handling geographical tools affect understand- 
ing and interest in geography?” the pupils must be tested (1) in 
said skill, (2) in their understanding of geography (both in a 
general test and upon the specific ground to be covered during 
the experiment), and (3) in their interest in geography. Ideally 
these tests would be recorded with sufficient objectivity so that 
any reader might see just how each pupil and the class as a 
whole stand. After the preliminary testing, it has been found 
most satisfactory to divide the pupils into two groups as equal 
as possible in number, ability, knowledge of subject-matter, etc. 
Then makingall other class-room conditions, including the teacher 
element, exactly the same or as nearly so as possible, one group 
will be taught including in the situation the factor to be investi- 
gated. In the other group this factor will be omitted. Then at 
the end of the experiment both groups will be tested again and a 
study of the first and of the final records of both groups will show 
what are the effects of the factor in question. To be concrete, 
let us return to the question of skill in handling geographical 
tools. Granted that we have a hundred pupils divided equally 
into two groups, both groups will be taught by the same teacher 
under the same class-room conditions. The only difference will 
be that Group A will be taught the use of geographical tools and 
practised in their use throughout the time of the experiment, a 
period, possibly, of ten or twelve weeks. Group B will not be 
given such experience or training but will be taught the same 
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subject matter and under like circumstances, with the above 
exception in the matter of geographical tools. A comparison of 
the records at the beginning and at the close should show “how 
skill in handling geographical tools affects understanding and 
interest in geography” so far as these pupils are concerned under 
the given circumstances. If the experimenter wishes to carry on 
the experiment to a place where final conclusions may be drawn, 
he will repeat it a half-dozen times or more with other groups 
of children and under other teachers. 

Precaution must be taken that distracting elements do not 
disturb the subjects either during the preliminary or the final 
testing. In order that conditions may be stable throughout, the 
pupils being used as subjects should know nothing of the experi- 
ment. They should not know that an experiment is being con- 
ducted nor even feel that anything unusual is taking place. 

It is safe to advise an experimenter to record all data that he 
thinks might have bearing upon his problem. It means very 
little additional time and energy while often saving much regret 
in the end. It is frequently difficult to foretell just what specific 
data will be of the most value in the final solution of a problem. 
An experimenter must be sure that his tests measure the partic- 
ular elements that shed light upon the answer to his problem. 
There is danger of measuring foreign elements and then drawing 
conclusions therefrom which are wholly unjustifiable. In record- 
ing the data gathered, it is always desirable to deal with it 
quantitatively, putting it into tables and graphic form, whenever 
possible. The records should show all of the data for every 
subject. Then if generalizations and conclusions made by the 
experimenter are questioned, the original facts may be studied. 
As a teacher plans an experiment, subsidiary or correlative 
problems present themselves and it is often possible, with almost 
no added effort, to gather data upon one or more of these while 
the main problem is being solved. 

Space does not permit us to answer the questions which we 
apprehend that our readers would like to put, nor to forecast and 
discuss the criticisms which we hope that they will offer. It 
may be our privilege to do this at some future date. Our begin- 
nings in experimental teaching are crude, but we trust that this 
article and the accompanying reports of actual experiments may 
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serve to put us in touch with others who are interested in this 
field and have contributions which they are willing to share. 
The record of such an experiment in the department of English 
in the School of Practical Arts will be included in the January 
issue of this publication. It is the expectation of the department 
of elementary education of Teachers College to establish a 
clearing-house for this type of work. As yet, the necessary 
machinery has not been established for taking care of such work 
beyond the needs of the students in the department. 

One dominant thought which influences our procedure in the 
supervision of experimental teaching is this: To be sure of the 
greatest value, problems should be conceived and defined by the 
experimenter, namely, the teacher. No problem suggested by a 
supervisor can be quite so vital to a teacher as that problem 
which is the product of her own experience and thinking. There- 
fore, we find a wide range of problems undertaken by our stu- 
dents. Furthermore, no student is discouraged from undertaking 
a problem because of its technical difficulties, a lack of adequate 
measuring instruments in the way of standardized tests, etc., nor 
because of its remoteness from easy, mechanical class-room pro- 
cedure. That is, we encourage teachers to experiment with 
problems on the higher level of instruction. 

In addition to the report published herewith, others will be 
published in later numbers of the RECORD, among which will be: 


“A Comparative Study of Silent versus Oral Reading in the 
Sixth Grade,” by Flora E. Drake; “A Test for Judging, through 
Controlled Comparative Teaching, the Efficacy of Teaching Spell- 
ing Rules,” by Mary D. Pierce; “A Comparative Study of 
the Relative Value of Two Given Methods of Treating Stories 
in Oral Language in the Fourth Grade,” by Maud M. Davis. 
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THE VALUE OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


By GRACE A. DUNN 
Sometime Critic Teacher in the City Normal Training School, Trenton, N. J. 


Introductory. There are times when “How much?” becomes the important 
question to be answered by experimental teaching. No special objective data 
being necessary to show that a given method or procedure is superior to 
another, it often becomes worth while to discover, “how much” better one is 
than the other. For example, the experience of all teachers proves to us that 
short, active, motivated drills are superior to long, listless, unmotivated drills. 
But just “how much” advantage the one has over the other becomes an im- 
portant economic question worthy of investigation by means of experimental 
teaching. 

The following is the report of an experiment made in the public, schools of 
a system near New York City, in February and March, 1916, wherein the 
relative merits of directed and undirected study were considered. The main 
issue of this report is to answer, at least in part, this question of “How much?” 


Grace A. Day. 


The usual study period in many of our schools is the one in 
which the teacher, after assigning the lesson, assumes no further 
responsibility other than to keep order. The children are told 
to study or to prepare the assigned lesson, the assumption being 
that since there is no royal road to learning, the teacher need 
make no conscious attempt to direct or to guide the children as 
they explore this road. Many teachers have felt the inadequacy 
of this method of procedure, and have realized that a radical 
change is needed in the conducting of the study period. 

The unusual study period, on the other hand, is the one in 
which the teacher is actively engaged in teaching and directing 
the children “how to study.” Such a teacher aims to stimulate 
and develop keen thinking on the part of the children, for she is 
conscious that dangerous results may follow if children are left 
entirely alone to “work out their own salvation” in the study 
period. Hence, in the supervised study period the teacher 
assumes large responsibilities, since she is deliberately working 
to develop certain habits of study on the part of her pupils. 

430 
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An experiment was made in the fourth grade of the public 
schools of a town system near New York City, whereby the rela- 
tive merits of directed and the undirected study were considered, 
with a view to discover the more desirable of the two methods. 
In the directed study period the teacher personally supervised 
the study of the children, with the aim in view of developing 
the right method of work (in so far as she was conscious of it); 
in the undirected study period, the teacher merely assigned the 
lesson, and the children worked, independently of the teacher. 

The general plan of procedure in carrying out the experiment 
was as follows: 


(1) A fourth grade class, composed of twenty-two pupils, was 
equally divided, both as to number and (so far as possible) to 
personal ability. In order to make this division, the Trabue and 
Thorndike Tests in Language were first given to the entire class. 
In totalling the results of these tests, individual differences were 
considered, so that as equal a balance as possible could be made 
between the two divisions. The final result from the tests stood: 
Section A (which may be called the directed section), 392 points; 
Section B (or the undirected section), 393 points. 


(2) Twenty lessons of thirty minutes’ duration were given to 
each section. 

(3) The sections worked apart from each other, in different 
rooms, so that their work could be independent and free from 
outside influences, or from the influence of each other. 


(4) The lessons assigned to each section were the same. 


(5) The subject selected was language, the topics being as 
follows: 


(a) First Week. Oral and written composition. 
(1) Story of Nathan Hale. 
(2) Description of picture, “Pilgrims Going to Church.” 
(3) Poem, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
(4) “How Br’er Rabbit Lost His Tail.” 
(5) Poem, “The Brook.” 


(b) Second Week. Memorization of four poems. 
(1) “Little Boy Blue,” Fields. 
(2) “The Four Leaf Clover,” Higginson. 
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(3) “Sweet and Low,” Tennyson. 
(4) “Lullaby,” Kipling. 
(5) Review. 

(c) Third Week. Letter-writing. 
(Business Letter.) 

(d) Fourth Week. Punctuation. 
(Quotation Marks.) 


A variety of subject matter was selected, so that the question 
of supervised study could be viewed from as many different 
angles as were possible in the short time given to the experiment. 

The work of the first week in composition in Section A was 
conducted in the following manner: 

The story of a poem was read aloud by the teacher to the 
children, or by the children themselves, after the subject matter 
had first been connected up with the experience of the children in 
order to make the lesson real. Then the study was directed 
according to the teacher’s aim in the lesson. 

For example in the study of “The Story of Nathan Hale” the 
teacher worked for the development of a logical and well organized 
reproduction of the well-known events which finally culminated 
in Hale’s death. The children were directed in the making of 
outlines for the reproduction of the story on the blackboard, and 
criticism and correction of these outlines on the part of the 
children were encouraged, until finally the children became con- 
scious of a definite way of preparing for the reproduction of a 
story. 

In the story of “How Br’er Rabbit Lost His Fine Bushy Tail,” 
the teacher aimed to have the children tell the story aloud in an 
interesting and attractive manner. In addition the children 
criticized the method of procedure, as well as one another’s 
expression and enunciation. Each child then made an outline, 
which was later followed in the oral reproduction of the story. 

In the study of the two poems, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
and “The Brook,” the teacher’s aim was to develop an appre- 
ciation of the amusing story in the one, and of the music and 
pictures in the other. Following a suggestion by the children 
that a dramatization of the “Pied Piper” would be fun, the various 
characters were selected; a girl who was taking lessons on the 
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flute was chosen to be the “Piper”; and several of the boys asked 
to take the part of the various kinds of rats described in the 
story. Time did not permit the full carrying out of the dramati- 
zation as planned by the children, but the teacher felt that she 
had enough data to warrant her conclusion, namely, that the 
children had gained much pleasure from the study of this de- 
lightful poem of Browning’s. In the study of “The Brook” the 
children were brought to a realization of the music in the lines 
by reading or by listening to the reading of the stanzas and by 
noting their impressions. The pictures, with which the poem is 
rich, were described by the children, each child trying to find the 
picture which appealed the most to him. 

In Section B, on the other hand, the study in composition 
was conducted as follows: After the poem or story was read as 
it had been in Section A, the children of Section B were left alone 
to “work out their own salvation.” No suggestion as to how they 
should proceed to study was made, and they were given the same 
amount of time to study alone as Section A had been to study 
with the teacher. However, in assigning the lesson the teacher 
told Section B what she expected of them at the end of the study 
period. These various aims or expectations have already been 
stated in the report of the work in composition of Section A. 

At the end of the study of each subject both sections were 
asked the same question. In rating the work, the teacher con- 
sidered the organization, originality, clarity of expression, and 
general appearance of the reproduction work, and the intelligent 
appreciation and interest which should have been the outcome of 
study of the poems. 

By combining the individual scores for all the pupils and reduc- 
ing to a per cent basis, the class scores for the first week’s work in 
composition were: Section A, 83 per cent; Section B, 68 per cent. 


The work of the second week, the study of four poems in order 
to memorize them, was directed as follows in Section A: 

The whole method of teaching poetry was selected by the 
teacher, the children being led to visualize and image the pictures 
and to get the meanings in each poem. In consequence, the 
memorization took care of itself, and was an inevitable result, 
when pictures and meanings were clear in the minds of all. 
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In Section B, the children were given the same poems and were 
merely told to memorize them, no help being given them by the 
teacher. Upon testing the children of Section A the teacher noted 
that each child was invariably able to recall the words of the 
poem, if, when he hesitated, she questioned him about the pic- 
tures or meanings in the selection. When however, in Section B, 
the teacher asked the children what pictures they saw in Kipling’s 
“Lullaby to the Seal Baby,” one boy only out of the eleven mem- 
bers of the section was tempted to answer; and he replied that 
he saw some blocks of ice in the water. Any one who is familiar 
with this selection can judge by this answer that the visual images 
of the child were very vague. The teacher further noted that the 
children in Section B were entirely unable to recall the words of 
the poem, except in a very few instances, because no one in this 
section appeared to have formed any clear images or to have 
any definite meanings of the ideas in the poem. Judging, too, 
by the recitations of the children of Section B, the attempt to 
memorize these poems had been made in a mechanical and 
thoughtless manner. 

Of the four poems studied, the following results were noted: 


Number who memorized Number who memorized 
entire poem in Section A_ entire poem in Section B 
(Number in Class, 11) (Number in Class, 11) 


1. Little Boy Blue, 6, or 54% 1,or 9% 
2. The Four Leaf Clover, 8, or 73% 2, or 18% 
3. Sweet and Low, 10, or 91% 2, or 18% 
4. Lullaby, 8, or 73% 2, or 18% 


The total class scores for the week’s work in memorization 
were: Section A, 75 per cent; Section B, 16 per cent. 


The work for the third week, subject of letter-writing, was 
studied by Section A as follows: 

The children were led to form a clear concept of a letter as a 
whole by referring to their language books and by considering the 
fundamental characteristics of any letter. Then, with the help 
and guidance of the teacher, the children analyzed the letter into 
its various parts. The blackboard was freely used, by which 
device criticism and correction of the punctuation, arrangement, 
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and contents of various letters could be done easily by the 
children. On the fifth day of the study of letter-writing, the chil- 
dren were asked to write a letter to the editor of The Globe (a 
New York paper) whose advertisement concerning contests in 
letter-writing and story-telling was used to motivate the entire 
week’s work. \ 

Except for the omission of the names of the town and the 
last name of the writer, the following is an exact reproduction 
of the best letter that was written in Section A: 


———, 
163 Prospect St., 
Mar. 20, 1916. 
Editor of “The Globe” 
Dear Sir:— 


I am a girl, ten years of age and would like to become a member of “The 
Bedtime Story Club.” 
Please send me the necessary information about the qualifications for 
membership, and oblige 
Yours sincerely, 
Acta B. 


In Section B the children were told to study the form and 
parts of a letter from their language book. They were given 
headings arranged in sentence form, and were told to arrange 
them in letter form. No suggestion was given to the children in 
Section B by the teacher, but they were permitted to refer to 
their books at will. The following is an exact reproduction of 
the best letter that was written in Section B. 


J. 
March 20, 1916 
Crescent Ave 
Editor of the Globe 
Dear Sir, 


I have read in the Globe about the Bedtime Story Club. I would like to 
know something about it for I am interested I read the stories every night. 
I want to join 
Yours truly 
Herbert S. 


As will be noted, in comparing these two letters, the main 
differences are found in the form, arrangement and punctuation 
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of the heading, salutation, and signature. Judging by the letters 
which were written by the two sections, the children of Section 
B had not impressed themselves with the importance of those 
details which help to make a letter conform to the customary 
standard, while the children of Section A had developed a con- 
sciousness of the importance of these details. 


The fourth week of this experiment was given to the study of 
the use of quotation marks. 

The study of this subject in Section A was directed as follows: 
Each child was asked to whisper something to his nearest neigh- 
bor; then the exact words that were whispered were written on 
the blackboard. In this manner, the idea that the exact words 
of another must be enclosed in quotation marks was developed. 
The children were then directed to lessons on quotation marks in 
their language books, the object being to familiarize them with 
the quotation and its use. Much of the drill in the use of the 
quotation mark was done on the blackboard, since in this way 
criticism and correction could be freely given by the children. 

In Section B, however, the children were merely referred to 
certain pages in their language books, where the use of the 
quotation mark was explained and illustrated. They studied 
the subject without any suggestions or help from the teacher. 

A written lesson was given to each section on the fifth day 
which consisted of ten sentences, involving the use of quotation 
marks, which the children had to supply. On the basis of a 
possibility of thirty mistakes for each child, the following results 
were noted: 


Section A Section B 


1. Number in class, 11 1. Number in class, 10 
2. . with no mistakes, 7 2. ' with no mistakes, o 
“1 mistake, 1 3. “1 mistake, o 
4. - “2 mistakes, o 4. 2 “ 2 mistakes, 2 
5. “ 3 mistakes, 3 5. “5 mistakes, 5 
and less than 10 3 
6. Number with 10 mistakes 
and less than 25 5 


The total class scores for this week’s work were: Section A, 
97 per cent; Section B, 63 per cent. 
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Finally, by combining the results of the four weeks’ work in 
composition, memorization, letter writing, and punctuation, and 
getting a general average, the following general percentage for 
each section was obtained: Section A, 85 per cent; Section B, 
43 per cent. 

The aim of this experiment, as previously stated, was to dis- 
cover whether two such different methods in conducting a study 
period would produce any material difference in results, and if so, 
which of the two methods would prove the most desirable. In so 
far as the data gathered in this one instance show, there is a 
decided difference in the results produced by the two different 
methods of study, and, furthermore, the data would suggest 
that the directed study period is of vastly more value to children 
than is the undirected study period. 

The great difference between the two sections in memorization 
work is significant, because the practice of mechanically learning 
a thing “by heart” is still prevalent in many of our schools to-day. 
The differences in the study of letter-writing and of punctuation 
would suggest that children need guidance and direction in the 
working with abstract material; their interests and experiences 
must be utilized in order to make this kind of study develop into 
the right habit of work. 

In conclusion, the suggestion is made that the teacher herself 
should aim to become more and more conscious of the right habits 
of study in the principal subjects, in order that she may develop 
these same habits in the children under her care. Such work on 
the part of the teacher would, as Emerson has intimated, make an 
immense claim on her time, her thought, and her life, but when 
one considers that the training in right habits of work is the one 
great contribution that the teacher has a chance to give to man- 
kind, then such work assumes a dignity that is worthy of the 
most earnest consideration. 
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SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS * 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING 
Teacher of Mathematics, The Lincoln School, Teachers College 


Your program committee has asked me to review the signifi- 
cant movements that are effecting the reorganization of subject 
matter and methods of instruction in secondary school mathe- 
matics. The recent vigorous criticisms by men in responsible 
positions make it appear unnecessary to state the need for the 
discussion of this topic. These widely published criticisms ' have 
evoked extensive discussion during the past year in educational 
meetings and literature. For example, in our city mathematics 
club we have followed with considerable interest the controversy 
between Professor David Snedden ? and the committee appointed 
by the New England Association of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Furthermore, in November the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers took official action to codperate with 
the Mathematical Association of America in the consideration of 
these criticisms by a national committee. This evidence of the 
importance of these criticisms makes it appear advisable to con- 
sider what possibilities these significant movements offer in 
overcoming profound discontent with the results of mathematics 
teaching. 

The first reaction to Professor Snedden’s letter to the New 
England Committee seemed to be a resentment to statements 
that are easy to make but very difficult to prove. The “principle 
of exclusion” was interpreted as an “excess of enthusiasm for the 
new to discard what is good in the old.” In advocating the 


* This material was presented at the University of Chicago Conference 


with Affiliated Secondary Schools (April, 1917). 
1 School Review, March, 1916; janasey The Modern School, pamphlet 


by General Education Board; Methods of Teaching, in 
igh School, pp. 81-85; and Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, pp. 


123-132. 
2 Mathematics Teacher, December, 1916. 
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principle of exclusion the critics of mathematics appeared to 
violate the first principle of discussion, in that they advocate 
something radically new without assuming the burden of proof. 
However, a more mature consideration of the questions raised by 
Professor Snedden has resulted in a discernment of the construc- 
tive phases of his program. This reaction is evident in the second 
statement * by the New England Committee and the kindly 
reception of Professor Snedden’s views in the 1916 meeting of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers at 
Chicago which culminated in the appointment of a “Committee 
on the Reorganization of the Science Courses.” It is possible 
that secondary mathematics has come to the position of “Root, 
hog, or die.” At any rate, the advice of the New England Com- 
mittee that, “It behooves those who believe in high school 
mathematics to state their case, not trusting merely to the 
protection of educational inertia,” seems well considered. 

The case of our critics, roughly, rests on the following in- 
dictments: 


(1) Mathematics as organized and taught is not a function 
of the present educational epoch. Originally it owed its promi- 
nent position in the school program to an alleged disciplinarian 
value. It has not been proved, so critics assert, that the methods 
of mathematics have far-reaching intellectual significance. 

(2) It is implied that its utilitarian values are limited. 


(3) The traditional excessive formalism of algebra and the 
supposed rigid deductive logic of geometry have excluded the 
consideration of the vital needs of the students. In this respect 
the principles of the psychology of secondary school mathematics 
have been violated. 

(4) Since the development of geometry historically, other 
subject matter has also been developed which is more directly 
related to community needs. 

(5) As an efficient hurdle or barrier to the successful pursuit 
of professional courses in college, mathematics is too expensive in 
time and energy. 

(6) The objectives of mathematics instruction have not been 
determined by an inductive study of modern industrial and pro- | 

3 Mathematics Teacher, December, 1916. ny 
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fessional life, and hence, since no one knows what the utilitarian 
value of secondary mathematics is we need to apply the prin- 
ciple of exclusion. This principle would have us eliminate all 
material for which a definite use cannot be established. 


(7) The large number of failures ¢ in mathematics in the differ- 
ent high school courses, in college entrance examinations, and 
even in college freshmen courses indicates that the aims, other 
than selection, are not being accomplished. 


There are no data based on scientific investigation which 
enable us to answer these criticisms, and certainly this discussion 
should not be interpreted as a conscious attempt to defend 
existing conditions. Various attempts have been more or less 
entertaining but not particularly instructive. In this case, like 
others in which the factors involved are difficult to determine, 
the argument threatens to be vague and prolonged. 


DISCIPLINARY VALUE 


While this vagueness is more or less characteristic of the whole 
indictment, it is particularly true of the argument dealing with 
formal discipline. The situation is roughly as follows: For two 
decades we have been subjected to a partisan discussion with 
little sobriety of statement on either side. The real problem is 
that of degree of transfer of power. Measurement of the higher 
mental processes is not sufficiently refined for the determination 
of the degree of transfer. Professor Thorndike as the author of 
the doctrine of identical elements has furnished the necessary 
ammunition for the attack on disciplinarians. On the other hand, 
Professor Judd, as an advocate of generalized experience, has 
pointed out that the opponents of formal discipline have never 
really succeeded in finding anyone who is actually upholding the 
straw man that they are knocking down. The argument con- 
cerning the validity of the statistical manipulations of some of 
the experiments claiming to show little positive transfer has 
resulted in further confusion to the ordinary teacher of mathe- 
matics. Professor Hancock’s study * shows that the thinking 
public is as firmly convinced as ever of the high educational value 


of High School Subjects, p. 184. 
School Rociety, June 19, 1915. 
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of mathematics. The result is that the ordinary teacher of 
mathematics is confused as to the issues of formal discipline. It 
may appear later in the discussion that he could devote his 
energy more profitably to the scrutinizing of his materials and 
methods. At any rate, if there is any doubt in his mind that the 
argument of formal discipline pro and con has rested on vague 
and meager scientific data, he needs to read the excellent sum- 
mary of statistical experiments by Rugg.’ 


UTILITARIAN VALUE 


When we come to the consideration of the utilitarian indict- 
ment we are struck with the fact that our critics appear to be 
reiterating ideals that have been periodically advocated in the 
past, and to be expressing an impatience with the inertia of a 
system that prevents us from realizing those ideals. The fact 
of the matter is that progress is being made in the movement to 
reconstruct mathematics, and the leaders are no other than 
mathematicians themselves. It is difficult to find a more severe 
critic of mathematics than John Perry,* himself a professor of 
mathematics in the Royal College of Science, London. As chair- 
man of the board of examiners of the board of education in the 
subjects of engineering, applied mechanics, practical mathe- 
matics, and more technical subjects, Professor Perry has charge 
of the education of some hundred thousand apprentices and has 
had therefore a very wide opportunity to observe the utilitarian 
values of mathematics. 

Professor J. W. A. Young has given us a clear statement of the 
. Perry Movement in his “Teaching of Mathematics,” Chapter VI. 
Moreover, I shall quote some of the most vigorous sentences used 
by Perry in his address to show his position on the subject of 
utilitarian value and to indicate the clear connection that his 
statements have with our more recent critics: 


“I belong to a great body of men who apply the principles of mathematics 
in physical science and engineering. We pay the teachers of mathematics to 
give us something that will be useful in our education and useful in life, 
useful to understand our position in the universe. Surely we have a right 


7 The Experimental Determination of Mental Discipline in School Students. 
8 ok to the Section of Educational Science, Educational Review, 1902, 
pp. 158-181. 
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to ask the mathematicians to look at this matter from our point of view, 
and ask if it is not possible to help us without hurting themselves and 
their study.” 

“In these days all men ought to study natural science. Such study is prac- 
tically impossible without the study of higher mathematical methods than 
those of the mere housekeeper.” 

“As examples of methods necessary even in the most elementary study of 
nature, I may mention—the use of logarithms in computation, knowledge of 
and power to manipulate formule; the use of squared paper; the methods of 
calculus. Dexterity in all of these is easily learned by all young boys.” 


Perry then proceeds to point out that the English polytechnic ® 
fails to give this needed practical training. In fact, he asserts 
that an English boy with the usual ignorance of mathematics and 
physical science when leaving school, “pitchforked” into a work- 
shop where nobody thinks it his duty to give him instruction, 
ignorant of theory all his life, getting no scientific education what- 
soever, cannot be a much worse engineer than the product of a 
polytechnic in which the authority insists on the learning of every 
detail of an elaborate life course of study, when not the smallest 
part of it is known to English engineers of practically the same 
actual value. “There can be no harm in saying that as there is 
no real study of natural science which is not quantitative, it 
must be through mathematics,” and “My engineering friends 
think I have an exaggerated notion of the importance to all men 
of possessing a love for mathematics. But they have not had my 
experience. They have not seen its usefulness all through a 
man’s life as I have seen it.” 

I am not at all sure that these disconnected quotations make 
Perry’s position clear, but I shall presently cite references in 
which it is shown that Perry, on the basis of his large practical 
experience, was profoundly convinced (1) that mathematics has 
extensive utilitarian values, and (2) that mathematics as taught 
in secondary schools failed to prepare the student to meet these 
utilitarian needs. 

It appears that quantitative thinking and the technique of 
quantitative expression play a far larger part in human experience 
than current opinion realizes. We note that current magazines 
and the daily papers include a very large proportion of mathe- 
matical terms and concepts, the meaning of which must be clear 


® Educational Review, 1902, p. 167 
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in order to be appreciated. The critics say that such mathe- 
matics should be taught to all. 

Current practice would have us believe that comnitat mathe- 
matics functions as a means to prepare secondary school students 
to pursue intelligently the study of the physiological, biological, 
and sociological sciences. The critics say by all means teach the 
rmhathematics needed to the student who expects to specialize in any 
of these subjects, but leave the others (the great majority) alone. 

Here it is important to recognize that the field of subject matter 
involved is far more extensive and consequently affects a greater 
number of secondary school students than is commonly realized. 
It is a fact that mathematics is an essential prerequisite to 
courses in scientific agriculture, engineering, physics, chemistry, 
art (drawing, designing, modeling, life and still life drawing, 
handicraft), architecture, pharmacy, dentistry, navigation, 
astronomy, naval and military engineering, domestic science, 
insurance, forestry, commerce and administration (use of graph 
and formula), and railway administration. To this list we must 
add certain courses that are becoming more and more statistical, 
i.e., more exact, as for example political economy, sociology, 
hygiene, sanitation, and education. Visits to the various com- 
mercial clubs and a reading of the literature of trade journals 
impress us with the extensive use of the graph and the formula 
(the two most important topics of secondary mathematics) in 
the business world. Furthermore, we may add medicine to this 
list. Although some prominent educators assert that secondary 
mathematics is not essential to medicine, we have not yet dis- 
covered a reputable physician or surgeon who is willing to con- 
sider seriously such remarks with reference to his needs. It is 
difficult to see how a student with no training in mathematics 
could pursue the science courses in his preparatory years, much 
less read the technical literature while engaged in practice. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
with the help of the mathematician du Nouy, discovered a for- 
mula, by no means simple, whose graph predicts the course of 
the healing of a wound with uncanny accuracy. In fact it is 
possible to predict by the graph and the formula the exact day 
of recovery if the patient is treated by the Carrel irrigation 
method. We therefore fear that the physician untrained in 
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mathematics would be confused in the reading of the literature 
describing the marvelous work of Dr. Carrel in the trench 
hospitals. 

Then too, we note that a considerable number of journalists 
have reasonably clear ideas of mathematical concepts, and 
perhaps we should insist that mathematics be requisite for future 
journalists, if they are to interpret properly human experience and 
discuss in scientific terms the wide field of human activities 
covered by the extensive list of sciences and “near sciences” 
which directly involve mathematics. 

Furthermore, in this complex mechanical age, the shopman’s 
hopes of some day becoming more than a part of the machine 
he operates, appear to depend upon his ability to read the liter- 
ature dealing with the process with which he is concerned, or his 
ability to interpret general instructions intelligently. These in- 
structions are extremely formal, being usually expressed in com- 
plex formulas. The cry of the shop is for more useful math- 
ematics. It is not yet clear what form shop mathematics will 
take, but shopmen like Perry insist that the problem is one of 
putting an advanced type of mathematics into a very simple 
form. It is just possible that a general course, emphasizing 
the use of the simple equation and formula along with the ele- 
mentary principles of geometry and trigonometry, will prove 
the best preparation for vocational courses. At present, the shop 
instructors must assume the problem at this point and teach the 
mathematics from this point as an integral part of the shop work. 

This extensive list of subjects for which mathematics is a 
prerequisite is sufficient to show that a considerable portion of 
secondary school students is affected. Nor are we concerned 
only with the ever-increasing number of secondary school students 
who pursue these subjects in higher educational institutions. 
Universal education is the order of the day. These courses are 
being offered in community centers, evening schools, corre- 
spondence schools, extension departments, and in unorganized 
form by the public press. The successful citizen of the next 
generation may find it necessary to be able to interpret scientific 
literature dealing with his special field. 

In view of the extensive list of human activities which include 
mathematics as a prerequisite (assuming that those who deter- 
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mine these prerequisites know what constitutes adequate prep- 
aration in their own fields), it must be granted that mathematics 
meets a considerable social need on the basis of utility, inde- 
pendent of any disciplinary value. The immediate problem of 
the ordinary teacher of secondary school mathematics appears to 
be the scrutinizing of his materials and methods so as to meet 
efficiently these needs without being concerned about disciplinary 
values. However, our critics are undoubtedly correct when it is 
asserted that no one knows the extent to which these fields use 
the material found in the elementary courses, or the extent to 
which we fail to meet these utilitarian needs. Therefore we need 
to make the most careful inductive study of modern life to answer 
these questions. Having made such a comprehensive inductive 
study of modern conditions, we may venture to construct a course 
in mathematics. This course will not be designed to meet merely 
college entrance requirements, as in the past, but rather to meet 
the needs of a variety of institutions ranging from those con- 
nected with large industrial organizations to the university itself. 
It may be a general introduction to the field of mathematics. It 
may even be termed a culture course in mathematics. Moreover, 
it will probably be a course of mathematics, not a course about 
mathematics. On the content side, it will enable the student to 
use the simpler forms of the equation, to interpret statistical 
material graphically, to understand the uses of a formula, to 
interpret a wealth of illustrative geometrical material, and to 
generalize and make meaningful the arithmetic. Such a course 
may also include practical devices, e.g., trigonometric ratios, 
logarithms, the slide rule, etc., as tools for solving the practical 
type of problem. If the spirit of the discussions of the monthly 
meetings of our mathematics club (Chicago and vicinity) is a 
reliable index, then we need anticipate no difficulty in coming to 
an agreement with reference to the major topics of this outline. 
It is probable, too, that the educational world would endorse the 
requirement that pupils should be exposed for one year, either 
in junior or senior high school, to some such general introductory 
course in mathematics. 

Having determined these objectives it will not suffice merely 
to incorporate this most probable usable material; we need to 
give special consideration to the psychology of applications. 
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Experience supports the conclusion of Professor Judd * that a 
student is not performing the same mental process when he 
masters a principle as he does when he uses the principle. 

In this connection (utilitarian values), I call your attention to 
several opinions that have been frequently quoted by the critics 
of mathematics with serious results. First I refer to the following: 

“The actual amount of algebra needed by a foreman in a machine shop can 
be taught in about four lessons, and the geometry or mensuration that he 


needs can be taught in eight lessons at the most. The necessary trigonometry 
may take eight more, so that it is entirely feasible to unite these three subjects.” ™ 


As far as I have been able to discover, the interesting experi- 
ment here suggested has never been tried. One illustration 
which shows the use that is being made of this quotation is found 
in Mr. Parker’s “Method of Teaching in High School.” ” After 
quoting this opinion (along with two others) with evident satis- 
faction, Parker concludes— 

“These extended quotations from such a standard authority as Professor 


Smith may be accepted as stating authoritatively the relation of geometry 
to social needs as the latter have varied historically.” 


There are four facts that have a clear bearing on the use of 
this quotation: (1) The opinion is unsupported by verifiable 
statistical data; (2) while Professor Smith is a recognized “stan- 
dard authority,” it happens that his great work for secondary 
mathematics does not consist of the determination of the utili- 
tarian values of mathematics; (3) the critics, while accepting 
Professor Smith’s opinion as a “standard authority,” are entirely 
unwilling to follow him to his final conclusions. They would not 
entertain the thought of permitting Professor Smith to dictate 
the mathematics curriculum. Parker, having made use of this 
opinion to serve a desired end, then rejects Professor Smith’s 
other opinions in the sentence immediately following the sentence 
quoted; (4) there is evidence that this unfortunate statement 
has either been misinterpreted or else Professor Smith has 
reversed himself in the following quotation: 


“Even aside from the value of the subject per se, which seems somewhat a 
matter of fashion rather than scientific decision at present, it does not stand on 


10 Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 23. 
1 David Eugene Smith, The Teaching of ee Pp. 90. 
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the same foundation as the classics, since the practical applications of mathe- 
matics are multifarious, and we have only to show the lines of these applica- 
tions to secure a position that is not likely to yield to any such assaults as 
are now being made.” 


Equally interesting is the following quotation which is appear- 
ing more and more frequently from Professor Millikan: 

“There is no mathematics needed in elementary physics, even as it is now 
taught, except the simplest algebraic equations with one unknown, and the 
single geometrical proposition of the proportionality of the sides of similar 
triangles.” 

Professor Millikan then relates how his eleven-year-old boy 
(in the eighth grade) had been taught how to handle similar 
triangles and solve algebraic equations with one unknown. He 
then concludes: 

“At the present time, then, all the rudimentary mathematics needed for 
high school physics is being taught in the grades. If it were not, we could 
teach it in connection with the physics in an extra half hour of time.” 


Now I happen to know that the instructor in physics in the 
case of the boy cited spent many half hours teaching this same 
- boy the mathematics involved in physics. But aside from this 
irrelevant fact since we are dealing with only one individual, we 
may examine Professor Millikan’s own high school texts.“ In “A 
First Course in Physics,” Professor Millikan has avoided the use 
of formule which are a matter of common information; e.g., 
S=vt+1/2gt?, F=9/5C+32, etc. But we note that he never- 
theless includes many quadratic equations which do not appear 
simple. When we turn to the laboratory text we find many of 
Vioo—Vo Vi_ tit 273 

friends; e. g., C —=———; 

our old friends; e.g K 


ond (=>) using this value of compute K; 
p 
(c+we)h 
Fl 


Efficiency = . All are found in the first seventeen experi- 


ments. We need not proceed to the more difficult for it already 
appears that Professor Millikan would be an exceedingly busy 


18 Mathematics Teacher, December, 1916, p. 79. 

4 School and Society, January, 1916. 

% Millikan and Gale, A First Course in Physics. 
Millikan, Gale, and Bishop, Laboratory Physics. 
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man for one half hour if he attempted to teach similar triangles, 
laws of proportion, graphing of functions and solution of quad- 
ratic equations, not to emphasize the solution of the complicated 
formule of his laboratory manual. Of course we do not care 
whether this material is called mathematics or physics. Per- 
sonally, I should prefer to teach such mathematics in that prac- 
tical and therefore more meaningful connection, but we need to 
object to the false implications that have been read into this 
quotation. 


THE MOVEMENT TO PSYCHOLOGIZE MATHEMATICS 


We may now return to the discussion of the third indictment 
listed against mathematics; namely, that mathematics as 
organized and taught is not based on sound psychological prin- 
ciples. The psychologizing of mathematics was one of the 
important points of Perry’s program, as may be inferred from 
the following quotation: 

“As soon as we give up the idea of absolute correctness we see that a per- 
fectly new departure may be made in the study of mathematics. I feel sure 
that our system of teaching boys elementary mathematics as if they were all 
going to be pure mathematicians must be altered. I say that the old Alexan- 
drian method is bad. We teach all boys what is called mathematical philosophy 
that we may catch in our net the one demigod doing our best to ruin all the 
others. I think that men who teach demonstrative geometry and orthodox 
mathematics generally are not only destroying what power to think exists, 
but are producing a dislike, a hatred for all kinds of computation, and there- 
fore for all scientific study of nature, and are doing incalculable harm.” * 


Perry then proceeds to argue skillfully for the acceptance as 
axiomatic of a larger number of basic principles and by the 
emphasis of the practical, i.e., through experimentation and 
through graphical methods generally, proceeds to give students 
the essential notions of trigonometry, analytic geometry, and 
the calculus. In short, he would have us proceed in secondary 
mathematics very much as we do in arithmetic when we give 
conviction as to the validity of numerous formule but realize 
that it would be folly to give rigid logical proofs. He asserts 
that the orthodox logical sequenge of principles in mathematics 
should be replaced by the psychological procedure implied in his 
program. In his insistence on a psychological versus the logical 


16 Educational Review, 1902, p. 158. 
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in the earlier years of the secondary school and in the need for 
special study and emphasis of the problem of application, he 
advocated two important principles of the psychology of our 
special subject as explicitly expressed in the recent psychology 
of our special subject to which we shall refer later. Incidentally, 
we may note that the movement for the cultivation of special 
psychological studies in each field along with a comprehensive 
study of general psychology seems to be amply justified by its 
constructive suggestions to secondary mathematics. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR COMPOSITE COURSES 


The importance of the Perry movement was called to the 
attention of American secondary teachers by Professor E. H. 
Moore in his presidential address, “On the Foundations of 
Mathematics,” to the American Mathematical Society (1903).¥ 
This address has proved one of the most constructive papers in 
American secondary mathematics. The following quotations 
are most significant in the present discussion: 


“As a pure mathematician, I hold as the most important suggestion of the 
English movement the suggestions just cited, that by emphasizing steadily 
the practical sides of mathematics, that is, arithmetical computations, me- 
chanical drawing, and graphical methods generally, in continuous relation 
with problems of physics and chemistry and engineering, it would be possible 
to give very young students a great body of the essential notions of trigonom- 
etry, analytic geometry, and the calculus.” 


Concerning method, 


“Perry is quite right in insisting that it is scientifically legitimate in the 
pedagogy of elementary mathematics to take a large body of basal principles 
instead of a small body, and to build the edifice upon the larger body, for the 
earlier years, reserving for the later years the philosophic criticism of later 


years. 


In other parts of the address Professor Moore advocates the 
laboratory method of instruction and a specific practical and 
theoretical scientific training of secondary school teachers. This 
material has recently appeared in the form of an emphasis on 
supervised study and practice teaching. 


17 Judd, Psychology of High School Students. 
18 School » 1903, pp. 521-538. 
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After fourteen years have passed it is indeed interesting for 
us to consider Professor Moore’s following question: 

“Would it not be possible to organize the algebra, geometry, and physics of 
the secondary school into a thoroughly coherent four-year course, comparable 
in length and closeness of structure with the four years’ course in Latin?” 

The discussion of this question has been the direct eames 
for the movement of composite courses. 

The significance of the composite course is no doubt dane 
The movement bears on our topic because it offers the most 
promising instrument for overthrowing the traditional water- 
tight compartment system with a gain of mathematical power 
and no apparent loss in general training. The organization of 
mathematical material in this form leaves the door wide open 
for possible utilitarian values. As Professor Karpinski points 
out: “All good teachers have always correlated.” * The difficulty 
has been the lack of material in usable form. 

The beginning of the correlation movement was difficult for 
the following reasons: (1) the traditional training and routine 
experience of the early writers unfitted them for the task; (2) 
others were expected to correlate when they were unsympathetic 
with the movement; and (3) in one or two instances the authors 
seem to be writing the material for the sake of correlation instead 
of using the correlation principle where it naturally makes the 
topics taught more meaningful. The result was that the early 
material was not teachable by the ordinary teachers. In spite 
of these early handicaps, the movement has gained in momentum. 
I have not been able to find any material which weakens the 
program outlined in Professor Moore’s vision. 

The composite course movement has profited by certain 
explicit principles furnished us by the special psychology of 
secondary mathematics. This appears in (1) the avoidance of 
excessive formalism, (2) realization of the psychological diffi- 
culties involved in the organization of space relations, (3) recog- 
nition of space as a vivid form of experience capable of analysis 
and comparison and “the most available instrument for the 
training of students in application of mathematics,” * (4) accep- 
tance of the principle that students cannot in general apply 


19 Karpinski, School and Society, January, 191 
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20 Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, pp. 1-132; in particular pp. 
122-123. 
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mathematical information without special consideration of the 
psychology of application, and finally, (5) arrangement of subject 
matter to consist of a bringing together of the simpler principles 
of algebra, geometry, analytics, trigonometry, and calculus, and 
binding up inductively by experiment to the complex problems 
in these separate fields. 


THE Junior HicgH ScHooL MOVEMENT 


Another movement involved in this discussion is the junior 
high school movement. We are told that the junior high school 
will close the breach between the elementary schools and the 
high schools; that the earlier years of a child’s life will be en- 
riched by the introduction of science, civics, art and knowledge 
of human life; that the movement means a clear gain in time of 
one year, possibly more; that it will stimulate the child’s interest 
and enthusiasm and will increase the probability of his pursuit 
of higher education. To mathematics teachers the movement 
is one of vital importance because it promises to be a valuable 
instrument for breaking up the inertia of our traditional subject 
matter, organization, and methods of instruction. The eighth 
grade and first year high school cannot be liberalized by shoving 
the conventional material down a year or so. The reorganization 
must be more fundamental. Even the more conservative writers 
of junior high school texts are reducing the excessive formalism 
of algebra and introducing geometry by a general approach to 
the deductive form. In some junior high schools eighth and ninth 
grades are studying the simple principles of trigonometry in the 
attempt to make material available which is interesting and more 
probably usable. We may expect teachers who have had to 
readjust their methods and material to this new situation to be 
more willing to leave the beaten paths. If the junior high school 
mathematics is to consist of the simpler and more practical 
principles of secondary mathematics, combined with arithmetic 
and taught inductively by experiment, then it is a most welcome 
wedge to break up the present system. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR IMPROVED TECHNIQUE 


It is important to point out that a considerable part of the 
recent criticisms of mathematics should have been entered in the 
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accounting as the results of poor teaching. We read in methods 
texts that mathematics is one of the easiest subjects to teach 
because of its superior organization. You are familiar with the 
practice of school executives who “farm out” a class or two to 
almost any teacher who happens to have a vacant period regard- 
less of whether this teacher has had special training in the subject 
matter or special technique. Statistical studies show that con- 
trary to current opinion it is extraordinarily difficult even for 
good teachers to teach mathematics in the high school at a high 
level of success. The realization of the need of special technique 
is of first-rate importance. Recently this technique has been 
improved by the incorporation of supervised study and the 
application of the principle of individual differences. The 
available literature shows the possibilities of transforming the 
older form of recitation in which a large portion of the time is 
spent in having students recite in turn on work previously 
assigned, to a more profitable form of recitation in which (1) the 
home work is rapidly disposed of; (2) the major portion of the 
recitation offers opportunity for reflective thinking in the :-duc- 
tive approach to new principles; (3) the presentation of new 
material is followed by periods of supervised study at the points 
of psychological needs. 

Experience with practice students shows the serious need of 
special training in technique and the psychology of the special 
subject for the development of such a recitation. Practice 
teachers when beginning their work frequently go through a 
“showing” process in attempting to teach: they have the logical 
arrangement of subject matter, not the psychological. In my 
own experience with practice teachers it has been difficult to 
convince them that the learner approaches the subject in a 
different way. Again and again a practice teacher will say: 
“I don’t see why I could not drive this thing home when it was so — 
‘dead easy’ and in such definitely organized form.” The trouble 
lay in the fact that the teacher had forgotten the inductive 
propedeutic development that had led to the easily compre- 
hended mathematical concept in her own mind. She sees the 
end in view as she drives forward with the class in the attempt 
to hurdle all intervening steps. After a few fatal experiences, the 
practice teacher begins to see what the instructor of her special 
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methods course has been talking about; she realizes that the 
logical arrangement of subject matter in her mind must be set 
aside and be displaced by a new arrangement built up in the 
light of a practical psychology, which teaches the approach to a 
concept from the point of view of one who learns versus the 
method of one who knows. 

Besides the emphasis on practice teaching courses, which for- 
tunately is now gaining momentum, we need large supervision 
in order to insure the training of teachers in service. However, 
it is difficult to be optimistic about supervision. The large high 
school departments without organization or departmental meet- 
ings, familiar to all of us, make it appear that adequate super- 
vision is the exception rather than the rule. Adequate super- 
vision demands that every school system have at least one 
efficiency expert in the teaching of secondary mathematics, in 
order to promote the training of teachers in service. The func- 
tions of this efficiency expert might include the following: (1) 
the teaching of a section regularly in one of the high schools 
(shifting at the end of each term); (2) presiding at a mathematics 
faculty meeting held regularly in each of the high schools; (3) 
supervision of mathematics in all high schools of the city, the 
major part of the time being given to the particular building 
in which teaching is done during a given semester; (4) serv- 
ing as a clearing-house for the methods and special technique 
used in the mechanics of the schoolroom. But the detailed 
discussion of this suggestion falls outside the limits of this 
discussion. 


THE STANDARD TESTS MOVEMENT 


Finally, we come to the consideration of the standard test 
movement which has recently invaded the secondary field. It 
has a bearing on our topic because these tests promise to improve 
teaching technique. This is particularly true of the Rugg-Clark 
Tests.22 These tests state emphatically that, “Their more im- 
portant function, however, is that of diagnosis: they reveal 
difficulties in learning and point out needed changes in teaching 
emphasis.” This phase of the testing movement is the most 


21 School Review, February and March, 1917. 
Ibid. 
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promising phase in algebra, and is of course involved in the study 
of individual differences. Such tests furnish us a standard col- 
lection of facts in the experience of teachers and bring them to 
bear in the analysis of individual difficulties. No teacher should 
fail to make himself familiar with the detailed report of common 
errors presented by the Rugg-Clark Tests. The relative diffi- 
culty of the various processes are there revealed. 

Though teaching methods will undoubtedly profit by the wide 
application of these tests along the line of diagnosis, we need to 
examine critically the implications of the second function of the 
tests stated by the authors as follows: “They provide a yard 
stick for measuring the results of instruction and for determining 
the relative efficiency of teaching and the progress that teachers 
and pupils are making.” This-statement is subject to loose 
implications which may be the cause of a considerable amount 
of apathy toward the algebra tests. I have been trying to find 
out what is going on in the minds of mathematics teachers 
who fail to become enthusiastic over such algebra tests as are 
available. Roughly, the case against tests appears to be the 
following: 


(1) A fundamental disagreement exists concerning relative 
values and aims of a first year course in mathematics. Aims and 
values that are determined either by the “arm chair method” or by 
current practice as revealed in text-books disregard the real needs 
of the students. The indefensible emphasis on factoring bears 
on the issue. There appears to be no internal evidence in these 
tests indicating a large familiarity with a movement to reorganize 
and vitalize secondary mathematics. The question is: Are the 
values of mathematics so sufficiently known that the error of 
teaching or learning can be determined? The early tests in every 
subject must need confine themselves to the formal aspects, to 
those mental traits which lie on the surface and hence are easily 
measured. It does not follow that there are not other values 
which as yet defy measurement which are more valuable than 
these formal external traits. The difficulty of measuring the 
higher mental processes is revealed in that these tests do not 


% School Review, loc. cit. 
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establish a scale for verbal problems but merely determine the 
relative difficulty of a list of such problems. 


(2) The authors assert that “Teachers and administrators who 
have been loath to adopt ‘measuring methods’ in this school 
practice and who have hesitated to introduce practice exercises 
do so on the ground that such a procedure will ‘mechanize’ 
teaching.” * Of course this objection is really implied in (1) 
above. The teacher anxious to make a good showing and know- 
ing that these tests are being used as a yardstick to determine 
her teaching efficiency, and conscious of the fact that these tests 
measure ability only in the easily measured formal processes, will 
put the emphasis at that point. The question is, does any one 
know the state of diminishing returns in these formal processes? 
Indeed, efficiency in this might easily be a measure of the teacher’s 
inefficiency. In following so closely the Courtis idea, the authors 
seem to have assumed that the same thing which happens in 
arithmetic is true in algebra. In view of the fact that tests tend 
to dominate both subject matter and method, it is the part of 
wisdom to question the objectives set forth. 


(3) The phrase “yardstick for measuring” implies a knowledge 
of maximum error. Promising as the testing movement is, have 
the processes of measurement been sufficiently refined to justify 
the term “yardstick” or is this a loose implication? In presenting 
the case for these tests the authors deny the validity of the 
Monroe Tests because the Monroe Tests do not employ the cycle 
principle. It is asserted that since some problems in the Monroe 
Tests are several times as difficult as others, the efficiency of a 
pupil solving a given number of problems on any test cannot be 
validly compared with the efficiency of pupils solving half as 
many, a third as many, twice as many, etc. By this argument, 
designed to refine measurement and permit the comparison of 
individuals on the basis “times” as many, the authors appear to 
rule out their own tests as “a yardstick for measuring the indi- 
vidual.” This may be illustrated by Test VII, which is arranged 
in seven cycles with three problems per cycle. “The following 
table reveals the relative difficulty of the problems of this test. 
The corresponding problems of successive cycles appear in any 


™ Report of Illinois High School Conference, School Review, March, 1917,p.200. 
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one column. To determine relative difficulty of successive prob- 
lems in one cycle, read horizontally across the table.” 


TEST VII, Quapratic EQuaTiIons 


Number of First Problem Second Third 
Cycle in each Cycle Problem Problem 

I 19.7 34-3 23.7 

2 22.0 29.0 24.8 

3 17.6 28.5 40.4 

4 20.6 29.1 43.8 

5 15.6 29.9 35-7 

6 13.9 (39.1) 33.0 

7 10.7 30.7 25.8 


The crests of difficulty are the second problem in cycle 1, the 
second in cycle 2, the third in cycle 3, etc. Let us take a hypo- 
thetical case and suppose that student A has been able to do 
successfully nine problems, whereas student B is in the midst of 
the fifth. Shall we say that A is twice as efficient as B? A has 
successfully passed three crests whereas B may or may not be 
failing on the second. The point is illustrated even if we assume 
B to be finishing the eighth problem. It would be false to assume 
that A is 1% times as efficient. We are dealing here with the 
increment of ability which is exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
to evaluate. We may illustrate the point concretely as follows: 
It is reported that Charlie Chaplin has signed a contract calling 
for a million dollars per year salary, whereas North who imitates 
him gets but $1,000 per year. Shall we say that Chaplin is 1,000 
times as efficient as North? The person who does not attend the 
“movies” regularly probably is unable to distinguish the two 
characters. Chaplin is just a little better than his imitator, but 
it is this small increment which is of greatest value because, as 
Thorndike points out, “ . they occur seldom, become 
famous and are given large financial returns.” ** Thorndike shows 
that though we may judge differences in intellectual products 
near the middle of the human range by their intrinsic quantity 
and quality, we shift our basis of judgment as the limit is ap- 
proached. Thorndike is skeptical about the logic of the “times” 
judgment in mental traits and careful in the use of the phrase 


% Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. II, p. 185. 
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“times as efficient.” The point is more easily illustrated in the 
discussion of improvement, as it is easier to see that an improve- 
ment from just being able to solve four problems per minute to 
just being able to solve five per minute is an altogether different 
improvement than an improvement from ten to eleven. In 
view of these facts, it is just possible that the authors of the Rugg- 
Clark Tests in questioning the validity of the Monroe Tests have 
ruled out their own tests as a “yardstick” for measuring the 
relative efficiency of teachers and pupils. Incidentally, it would 
be easy to point out an additional fundamental objection to the 
Monroe Tests in their violation of a commonly accepted principle 
of mathematical pedagogy. The Monroe Tests served a useful 
purpose in making a substantial beginning in the secondary field 
testing movement, but a wide usage does not appear justifiable. 

We shall no doubt be bombarded presently with numerous 
tests which I fear will not be designed as carefully as the Rugg- 
Clark Tests. For this reason, in our attempt to remove the 
profound discontent that is being so freely expressed, we need to 
guard jealously against any loose implications which might tend 
to swing mathematics teaching back into the very practices 
which would retard those movements designed to ameliorate the 
situation and to hasten a constructive program. 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


By ALON BEMENT 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College 


There seems to be much confusion concerning the origin of the 
word ‘camouflage’. There are rumors afloat that it was the 
product of the under-world of Paris, and came to its present 
position of secure respectability through ways both devious and 
obscure. There is also current an opinion that it was used to 
denote a mixture of styles: a young architect thinking to execute 
a design in pure Gothic and finding Romanesque creeping in was 
said to have ‘camouflaged’ his drawing. Still other authorities 
say that it meant to draw a veil; and for a long time in the 
French theatre camouflage has meant ‘make-up’. But whatever 
it did mean, or however obscure its origin, there is not the slight- 
est doubt of its present application. The word now means to so 
paint or screen objects that they either become invisible, or else 
are so disguised as to confuse the enemy. 

In 1909 an American artist, Mr. Abbott Thayer, and his 
brother, a naturalist, published a book on “Concealing Colora- 
tion,” which dealt with the laws of light, color, and pattern as 
applied by Nature to birds and animals, so that they become 
partly or completely invisible. This book is, so far as we know, 
the first one on the science of protective coloration. In his 
observations in the woods and fields, Mr. Thayer learned that in 
certain lights birds and animals appear to lose their solidity and 
become flat. Further observation proved that those creatures 
which had this power were dark on top, and very light under- 
neath, and that they seemed to disappear most completely when 
the light fell on them from above. This discovery led to further 
experiments. Mr. Thayer took photographs of a sphere dar- 
kened at a point on top where the most powerful light falls, and 
shaded to white where the shadow is deepest. He found that 
this sphere also lost its third dimension, and became flat when 
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placed before a neutral background, if it did not entirely disap- 
pear. This treatment of solids the discoverer called counter- 
shading, a principle which forms the basis of that science of pro- 
tective coloration which we call camouflage. 

Mr. Thayer also points out that Nature has used not only 
counter-shading to conceal her brood from alien eyes, but has 
even gone further than this in using imitative color and imitative 
pattern. A deer counter-shaded and colored, standing motion- 
less before his natural background of gray and tan is difficult to 
see; even more so is the grouse, who adds to this counter-shading 
and color imitation a marvelous imitative pattern of the spots of 
light and dark of its own background made by the leaves and 
twigs of its surroundings. The rattle snake is also marvelously 
disguised in pale yellow and brown, the diamond-shaped spots 
being exactly those of the dead leaves over which it crawls. 
These cases are but three of the countless examples nature has 
given us, and which scientists are using in the perfecting of 
camouflage. 

In the haste and confusion of the early days of the war, there 
was, obviously, small opportunity for the use of camouflage, even 
though its application had been well understood. The constant 
rapid movement of troops would have made impossible any- 
thing more than the most transitory kind of painting and 
screening. 

Probably the first practical use made of it was the placing of 
black bags in sand-bag breastworks by the Germans to confuse 
the enemy into thinking them loop holes, the enemy fire thus 
being partially distracted from the real openings. 

The English lost no time in imitating the Germans in this, for 
their mortality at the beginning of the war, among their exposed 
sharpshooters, was frightfully high. It is said, however, that the 
French almost immediately went them one better. They placed 
the dark colored bags in diagonal lines, running from top to 
bottom; the loop holes being in the black stripe were not only 
nearly invisible, but being so situated added greatly to the opti- 
cal difficulty of bringing the sights of the rifle to bear, since the 
muzzle of the gun has a very strong tendency to follow off along 
one of the stripes. (A pencil sighted on a diagonal stripe will 
illustrate this tendency.) 


' 
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Camouflage first began to be considered seriously with the set- 
tling down of the troops in the trenches after the battle of the 
Marne, and it has grown in scope until, to quote Mr. Walter 
Hale, artist and newspaper-man, “Nothing, that is of value, goes 
up to the front without its bath of camouflage, except the men 
and the horses, and they do not need it, being covered with mud.” 

Attention was first given to the guns and the ammunition. 
The great guns in emplacements were screened with wire and 
overlaid with branches; but these were, for the most part, well 
back of the line and did not have to be moved. The smaller 
mobile guns, however, were counter-shaded. The top of the 
barrel was painted out with lampblack, or some similar sub- 
stance, the under side lightened, and then spots of earth color 
daubed over all, thus illustrating Mr. Thayer’s theory founded on 
his camera and sphere quoted above. Ammunition when brought 
up was placed in the fields, there being no buildings large enough 
to hold it near the front. These stores of ammunition were 
then covered with canvas, and the canvas painted green to 
imitate grass. If a path had crossed the fields, it, too, would have 
been painted in on the canvas. In one place an important military 
road emerged from a wood and a mile further on dipped again 
into the trees. This road was subjected to such destructive shell 
fire that a false road was painted on canvas and laid parallel with 
it at night, while the real thoroughfare was screened by great 
stretches of green canvas. Early next morning the German 
aviators reported “no traffic” on that particular road, and as a 
result the shells ceased falling, and the troops passed up safely 
under the green canvas. 

There are many things going on of which no one is permitted to 
speak, but some inkling of these may be had from the report of 
a young American observer, who states that he changed his 
costume three times during two hours of observation. 

The most scientific of all combinations, for the purpose of 
camouflage, are violet, green, and red, for mixed in the proper 
proportions they make a gray that is exceedingly hard to see 
against either the ground or the sky. To the layman it may 
seem absurd to paint an object in great spots of color, and expect 
that object to disappear. But it is really just what happens. 
The spots become one color when seen from a distance so great 
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that the eye cannot focus on any one spot—an experiment with 
revolving color cards will convince the doubtful of this—and the 
gray that they thus make is not the dead gray of the battleships, 
but a vibrant, more or less sparkling color, similar in quality to 
the gray of drifting clouds. 

During the first two years of the war, the English did not see 
the necessity of using color. They contented themselves with 
two shades of gray—a very light one, almost white, and the other 
a little darker than the battleship gray. As late as May, 1917, 
the S.S. St. Paul was painted with these colors in an English 
port, and made a successful journey west. The French army 
began using pale yellow and green and dark brown early in the 
first year of the war, and letters from the English forces on the 
Eastern front and in Macedonia described the buildings and 
transports as being painted lavender, green, and red almost from 
the first. 

There are four systems of disguising ships recognized by the 
American Ship Protection Committee. These systems are known 
by the names of the men who originated them, and are as follows: 

The Brush, which uses black and white only. 

The Herzog, which uses curved color line in a way that 1 may be 
said to resemble the grain in wood. 

The Tock, which follows the French method of wavy lines 
with the edges of colors slightly blurred. 

The Mackay, which is the three-color method described below. 

These systems of color protection are not the only ones in use 
at the present time but they have the sanction of the American 
Ship Protection Committee and ships thus camouflaged are con- 
ceded a reduction in insurance rates. 

Mr. William Mackay, an artist and decorator, who painted sev- 
eral of the smaller naval ships, was one of the first to hit upon the 
combination of three colors making gray, and he has decorated 
his ships with the idea of making their shapes unrecognizable 
from every distance. He destroys what he calls their known 
angles—the corners of a rectangle may be said to be its known 
angles—by painting different areas of the ship so that only one 
will show its true color at a given distance. For instance, a sec- 
tion near the stern is painted with very large, irregular spots of 
dark green, purple, and red, while a section just beside it is 
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painted smaller spots and lighter tones of the same colors. Still 
further forward another area is covered with still smaller and 
lighter color spots. The theory is that as each area comes to 
its proper distance from the eye, it will become gray and be hard 


“to see, while the larger spots still glare as pure color. As the small 


spots will mix first, the larger next, and the largest last, and each 
being a different light and dark value of gray, the ship can be 
said never to show her true shape or to appear at her true dis- 
tance from the observer. 

A simpler method has been adopted by Mr. Everett Warner, 
the landscape painter. After extended experimentation with 
models of ships he decided upon the use of two colors, pale violet 
and green, with the deepest tones and largest spaces along the | 
water line to make the ship become part of the water, and light 
color and small spots on the upper part of her hull and on the 
standing rigging to make her fade into the sky. In addition, 
over the places where strong shadows fell, light-colored canvas 
was stretched, and thus disguised the boat sailed out from ‘an 
Atlantic port’. 

To show how important camouflage has been in this war it is 
only necessary to state that one man out of every two hundred of 
the French forces is engaged in its practice. Many interesting 
things have been tried, the most successful of which we shall 
hear nothing of until the end of the war. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a great number of lives and a vast amount of property 
have been saved by camouflage, and it is surely reasonable to 
believe that this science of concealing coloration will not become 
a lost art with the declaration of peace; but that some way will 
be found to turn it to good account in the days to follow the war. 
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SOME SUGAR SAVING SWEETS 
FOR EVERY DAY 


By MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 
Associate Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


and DAY MONROE 
Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


Ever since the phrase “Mr. Hoover says” has become a slogan 
in American households, the cry of the housewife has been, “What 
can I do?” Food saving takes so many different forms that it is 
often difficult to decide whether the best saving consists in wise 
eating, in doing without, or in substituting other less desired 
although equally nutritious food. Saving food does not neces- 
sarily mean the saving of money. In fact, in many cases the 
substitution of the less desired, although equally nutritious food 
materials, may result on the part of the housewife in a large ex- 
penditure of time, energy, and money. But this is surely her 
“reasonable service.” 

Thus the saving of sugar should for some undoubtedly mean 
doing without sweets, but for those who both want and need 
sweets, but who also earnestly desire to coéperate heartily in the 
saving of cane sugar, the following recipes are submitted. Many 
of these are butter saving as well as sugar saving. In order to 
avoid the use of proprietary names in the recipes the term “har- 
dened vegetable fat” is used, meaning any of the margarins and 
commercial fats now generally available, and which are not de- 
rived from animal sources. 

The recipes have been tested and “standardized” by classes in 
experimental cookery. While prices are now so variable from 
day to day, it may seem undesirable to print costs which can at 
the best be only comparative. These prices were calculated on 
the basis of retail quotations current during October 8 to 20, 

Eprtor’s Nore—Among the “hardened vegetable fats” now on the market 


are: Nutco, Nut Grove Margarin, Crisco, Sawtay, Nutzyme, Kuxit, Cottolene, 
Snowdrift, etc. 
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1917. Most of the recipes are economical; but even if the cane 
sugar “substitutes” are high in price they may still be used by 
those who can afford to give money as well as thought, time, and 
energy, to the problem of Saving Sugar. 


Date Bread 
White flour, 1 cup Baking powder, 5 teaspoons 
Corn meal, 1 cup Molasses, % cup 
Whole wheat flour, 1 cup Dates, seeded and cut into 
Salt, 144 teaspoons pieces, I cup 
Soda, % teaspoon Nut meats, chopped, 4% cup 


Milk, 1% cups 
Mix and sift dry ingredients; add molasses and milk, mixed together; add 
nuts and dates; stir well and turn into a greased bread pan. Let stand for 
15 minutes; bake in a moderate oven for 50 minutes (380°-400° F.). 
Yield: 2 loaves (one loaf 4 x 2% inches, one loaf 9 x 4 inches); 32 slices. 
Total cost: $.3398. Cost per slice: $.or. 


Spice Cake 
Flour, 24 cups Hardened vegetable fat, 
Cloves, % teaspoon 7 tablespoons 
Cinnamon, 1% teaspoons Eggs, 2 
Nutmeg, 4 teaspoon Corn syrup (dark), % cup 
Baking powder, 24 teaspoons Milk, % cup 
Salt, % teaspoon Chopped citron, % cup 
Sugar, % cup Raisins, seeded and cut in 


; halves, 1 cup 

Cream fat; add sugar gradually; add syrup and egg, well beaten. Mix and 
sift the flour, spices, salt, and baking powder; add alternately with milk to 
the first mixture. Add raisins (which have been rolled in a little of the flour); 
beat; turn into cake pans, greased and floured. Bake about thirty minutes 
in a moderate oven (380° F.). 

Yield: 4 cakes, 4 x 6 inches (2 cakes 9 x 9 inches). Total cost: $.32. 
Cost per cake: $.08. 


Cocoanut Spice Cake 


Flour, 334 cups Cocoanut, 1 cup 

Ginger, I teaspoon Corn syrup (dark), 34 cup 
Clove, % teaspoon Molasses, 1% cups 

Cinnamon, I teaspoon Boiling water, 34 cup 

Salt, % teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat, % cup 
Soda, I teaspoon Eggs, 2 


Sift together the flour, spices, salt, and soda. Add the boiling water to the 
fat, molasses, and corn syrup. Add this liquid gradually to half of the sifted 
dry ingredients. Beat the eggs; stir into the batter; add the remainder of the 
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dry ingredients and the cocoanut. Half fill muffin cups, well greased, with this 
mixture. Bake in a moderate oven (about 380° F.) for about twenty-five 
minutes. 


Yield: 30 cup cakes. Total cost: $.38. Cost per cake: $.013. 


Chocolate Cake 
Hardened vegetable fat, 3% table- Milk, 4 cup 


spoons Flour, 1 cup 
Sugar, 4% cup Baking powder, 1% teaspoons 
Corn syrup (dark), % cup Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Egg, 1 Chocolate, I square 


Vanilla, % teaspoon 
Cream the fat; add sugar gradually, syrup, and egg, well beaten. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add alternately with milk to first mixture. Add 
chocolate which has been melted over water. Add vanilla. Bake about 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven (380°-400° F.). 
Yield: 2 cakes, 4 x 6 inches. Total cost: $.16. Cost per cake: $.08. 


Molasses Cake (Creole Book) 


Molasses, 1 cup Hardened vegetable fat, 
Flour, 3 cups 3 tablespoons 
Boiling water, 1 cup Soda, 1 teaspoon 

Salt, % teaspoon Ginger, 1 tablespoon 


Melt fat by adding the boiling water; add molasses. Sift together the soda, 
ginger, salt, and flour. Add liquid mixture gradually to dry ingredients. Beat 
well. Pour into greased shallow pans. Bake about 25 minutes in a moderate 
oven (360°-380° F.). 

Yield: 3 small cakes, 4 x 6 inches; 12 servings. Total cost: $.11. Cost per 
serving: $.009. 

Hot Water Gingerbread 


Molasses, 1 cup Flour, 2% cups 

Boiling water, % cup Soda, I teaspoon 

Hardened vegetable fat, 3 table- Ginger, 2 teaspoons 
spoons Salt, %4 teaspoon 


Melt fat by adding the boiling water; add molasses. Sift together the flour, 
spice, salt, and soda. Add liquid gradually to sifted dry ingredients. Beat 
vigorously. Pour into greased shallow pans and bake about 25 minutes in a 
moderate oven (360°-380° F.). 

Yield: 3 cakes, 4 x 6 inches; 12 servings. Total cost: $.10. Cost per serv- 
ing: $.008. 

Sour Milk Gingerbread 


Sour milk, 1 cup Hardened vegetable fat, 4 table- 
Molasses, 1 cup spoons 

Salt, 4% teaspoon Ginger, 2 teaspoons 

Cinnamon, I teaspoon Soda, 2 teaspoons 


Flour, 3 cups 
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Mix the sour milk and molasses; add melted fat. Sift together the flour, 
soda, salt, and spices. Add liquid mixture gradually to dry ingredients. Beat; 
pour into greased shallow pans. Bake about 30 minutes in a moderate oven 

°-380° F.). 

Yield: 3 cakes, 4 x 6 inches; 12 servings. Total cost: $.15. Cost per serv- 

ing: $.013. 


Molasses Cookies 


Flour, 234 cups Molasses, I cup 
Salt, 1 teaspoon Hot water, 1 tablespoon 
Soda, 1 teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat, % cup 


Ginger, 1 tablespoon 
Sift together the flour, salt, soda, and ginger. Melt fat; add hot water and 
molasses; stir this liquid gradually into the dry ingredients. Chill. Roll on 
floured board to % inch thickness. Cut. Bake about 10 minutes in a moderate 
oven (360°—380° F.). 
Yield: 6 dozen cookies (No. 2 cutter, 214 inches in diameter). Total cost: 
$.12. Cost per cookie: $.0017. 


Ginger Cookies 
Flour, 5 cups Molasses, % cup 
Sugar, 4% cup Hardened vegetable fat (melt 
Ginger, 2 teaspoons fat before measuring), 4 cup 
Salt, %4 teaspoon Water, % cup 


Soda, I teaspoon 
Sift together the flour, soda, salt, sugar, and spice; mix the water, molasses, 
and fat, and add gradually to the dry ingredients. Mix well. Chill. Roll on 
floured board to % inch thickness. Cut. Bake in moderate oven (360° 
380° F.) for about 10 minutes. 
Yield: 90 cookies (No. 2 cutter, 24 inches in diameter). Total cost: $.19. 
Cost per cookie: $.002. 


Drop Cookies 
Flour, 234 cups Corn syrup (dark), 34 cup 
Cinnamon, % teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat, 5 table- 
Cloves, 4% teaspoon spoons 
Nutmeg, % teaspoon Egg, 1 
Baking powder, 2 teaspoons Water, 2 tablespoons 
Salt, % teaspoon Raisins, seeded and cut into 


small pieces, I cup 
Sift together the flour, baking powder, salt, and spices. Add chopped raisins. 
Melt the fat; add syrup, water, and egg, well beaten. Add this liquid mixture 
gradually to the dry ingredients. Stir well. Drop from teaspoon on greased 
baking sheet and bake in a moderate oven (360°—380° F.) for 12 to 14 minutes. 
Yield: 52 small cookies. Total cost: $.24. Cost per cookie: $.004. 
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Children’s Cookies 


Oleomargarin, % cup Milk, % cup 

Hardened vegetable fat, 4% cup Flour, 4% cups 

Sugar, % cup Baking powder, 2 teaspoons 
Corn syrup (light), 34 cup Salt, 4% teaspoon 

Egg, 1 Nutmeg, % teaspoon 


Cream the fat; add sugar, corn syrup, egg, well beaten, and milk. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add to first mixture. Roll and bake. 

Yield: 40 cookies (No. 2 cutter, 24 inches in diameter). Total cost: $.29. 
Cost per cookie: $.007. 


Bran Cookies—A 


Bran, 1% cups Nutmeg, 4 teaspoon 

Flour, 1 cup Cinnamon, % teaspoon 

Sugar, % cup Hardened vegetable fat, 4 table- 
Baking powder, 134 teaspoons spoons 

Salt, 4 teaspoon Corn syrup (dark), % cup 
Cloves, % teaspoon Egg, 1 

Allspice, 4 teaspoon Milk, % cup 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, and spices; add bran and sugar. 
Melt fat; add to syrup; add milk and beaten egg. Add liquid mixture grad- 
ually to dry ingredients. Stir thoroughly. Drop in small teaspoonfuls on a 
greased baking sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (370°-380° F.) for about 
12 minutes. 

Yield: 50 cookies (about 134 inches in diameter). Total cost: $.175. Cost 
per cookie: $.0035. 


Bran Cookies—B 
Hardened vegetable fat, 4 table- Flour, 1% cups 


spoons Bran, 1% cups 
Corn syrup (dark), 4% cup Nutmeg, 4% teaspoon 
Eggs, 2 Cinnamon, % teaspoon 
Sugar, % cup Cloves, % teaspoon 
Sour milk, % cup Allspice, % teaspoon 
Soda, % teaspoon Salt, % teaspoon 


Sift together the flour, salt, soda, sugar, and spices. Add bran. Melt fat 
add to syrup; mix well; add sour milk and egg, well beaten; add liquid mixture 
gradually to dry ingredients. Stir well. Drop by teaspoonfuls on greased 
baking sheets. Bake in a moderately hot oven (390°-410° F.) for about 
12 minutes. 

Yield: 40 cookies, 2% inches in diameter. Total cost: $.21. Cost per 
cookie: $.005. 
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Bran Cookies—C 


Flour, 1% cups Baking powder, 214 teaspoons 

‘ Bran, 2 cups Corn syrup (dark), % cup 

; Sugar (brown), % cup Milk, % cup 

: Cinnamon, 34 teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat (melt 

Ginger, teaspoon before measuring) cup > 

q Cloves, 4% teaspoon Raisins, seeded and cut into 
Nutmeg, 4 teaspoon halves, 34 cup 


Salt, 34 teaspoon 
Sift together the flour, spices, baking powder, and salt. Add bran, raisins, 
and brown sugar. Mix milk, corn syrup, and melted fat. Add liquid gradu- 
ally to dry ingredients. Drop by small spoonfuls on greased baking sheet. 
; Bake in a moderate oven (370°—390° F.) for about 14 minutes. 
Yield: 70 cookies, 134 inches in diameter. Total cost: $.30. Cost per 


| cookie: $.004. 
Oatmeal Drop Cookies—A 
' Rolled oats, 134 cups Corn syrup (dark), 3 cup 
Soda, % teaspoon Brown sugar, % cup 
Salt, 4% teaspoon Egg, % 
Flour, 2% cups Boiling water, 4% cup 
: Cinnamon, % teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat, 34 cup 
j Cloves, 4% teaspoon Seeded raisins, cut into halves, 
4 Nutmeg, % teaspoon % cup 


Sift together the flour, salt, soda, and spices; add rolled oats and raisins. 
Melt the fat in boiling water; add corn syrup, brown sugar, and beaten eggs. 
Add liquid gradually to dry ingredients. Drop by spoonfuls on greased baking 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (360°-370° F.) about 15 minutes. 

Y'eld: 72 cookies. Total cost: $.256. Cost per cookie: $.003. 


Oatmeal Cookies—B 


Flour, 134 cups Baking powder, 214 teaspoons 
Rolled oats, 2 cups Corn syrup (dark), 4% cup 

Sugar (brown), %4 cup Milk, % cup 

Cinnamon, % teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat, 

Ginger, %4 teaspoon % cup (melt before measuring) 
Cloves, % teaspoon Raisins, seeded and cut into 
Nutmeg, % teaspoon halves, 34 cup 


Salt, 34 teaspoon 

Sift together the flour, salt, spices, and baking powder; add raisins and oat- 
meal. To corn syrup add melted fat; add milk and brown sugar. Add 
liquid mixture gradually to dry ingredients. Stir well. Drop by small tea- 
spoonfuls on greased baking sheet. Bake about 15 minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Yield: 96 small cookies (1% inches in diameter). Total cost: $.24. Cost 
per cookie: $.0025. 
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Buckwheat Drop Cookies 
Hardened vegetable fat, %4 cup Buckwheat, 34 cup 


Corn syrup (dark), % cup Flour, % cup 
Egg, 1 Baking powder, 2 teaspoons 
Milk, % cup Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Lemon juice, 1 teaspoon Cocoanut, % cup 
Raisins, 4% cup 


To corn syrup add melted fat, egg slightly beaten, and milk; add this mix- 
ture gradually to sifted dry ingredients. Add lemon juice, cocoanut, and 


raisins. Drop from teaspoon on greased baking sheet. Bake 12 to 15 minutes 
in a moderate oven (380°—400° F.). 


Yield: 40 cookies. Total cost: $.22. Cost per serving: $.005. 


Corn Meal Hermits 
Hardened vegetable fat, % cup Flour, 1% cups 


Corn syrup (dark), % cup Corn meal, 34 cup 

Brown sugar, % cup Baking powder, 2 teaspoons 

Egg, 1 Cinnamon, % teaspoon 

Milk, 2 tablespoons Cloves, % teaspoon 

Raisins, seeded and cut into Nutmeg, % teaspoon 
pieces, % cup 


Cream fat, add sugar, syrup, raisins, egg, well beaten, and milk. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add to first mixture. Drop from spoon on greased 
baking sheet. 


Yield: 48 cookies. Total cost: $.19. Cost per cookie: $.004. 
Nut Molasses Bars 


Oleomargarin, % cup Flour, 334 cups 
Hardened vegetable fat, 4% cup Ginger, 4 teaspoon 
Boiling water, 4% cup Cloves, % teaspoon 
Brown sugar, % cup Salt, 1 teaspoon 
Molasses, % cup Cocoanut, & cup 
Soda, 1 teaspoon English walnuts, % cup 


Pour boiling water over fat; add sugar and molasses; sift together flour, soda, 
spices, and salt. Add liquid gradually to dry ingredients. Chill. Roll % inch 
thick. Cut in strips about 3% by 1inch. Sprinkle with cocoanut and English 
walnuts, cut in small pieces. Bake about 12 minutes in a moderate oven 
(380°—400° F.). 

Yield: 92 bars. Total cost: $.35. Cost per bar: $.004. 


Honey Drop Cookies 


Honey, % cup Flour, 2% cups 
Oleomargarin, % cup Soda, % teaspoon 
Cinnamon, % teaspoon Water, 2 tablespoons 

Cloves, % teaspoon Raisins, cut into small pieces, 
Egg, 1 I cup 


Salt, % teaspoon 
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Heat the honey and fat until the fat melts. While the mixture is warm add 
the spices. Sift together the flour, soda, and salt. To the honey mixture add 
egg, well beaten, water, and raisins. Add gradually to dry ingredients. Drop 
by small spoonfuls on a greased sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (370°—390° F.) 
for about 12 minutes. 

Yield: 42 cookies. Total cost: $.35. Cost per cookie: $.008. 


Spiced Pudding 
Browned crusts of bread, 1 cup Salt, % teaspoon 
Scalded milk, 2 cups Nutmeg, 4% teaspoon 
Molasses, % cup Cinnamon, \% teaspoon 
Raisins, 4% cup Cloves, 4 teaspoon 


Soak the crusts in the milk until soft. Add molasses, salt, spices, and raisins. 
Bake in a moderate oven (360°-380° F.), stirring occasionally at first. Serve 
with milk or cream. 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.13. Cost per serving: $.016. 


- Chocolate Bread Pudding 


Bread, broken in small pieces, Salt, % teaspoon 
2% cups Chocolate, 2 squares 
Corn syrup (dark), % cup Milk, 14 cups 
Brown sugar, 4 cup Hot water, 144 cups 
Egg, I Vanilla, 34 teaspoon 


Soak bread in milk; add syrup, brown sugar, egg, well beaten, and salt. 
Melt chocolate in water; add gradually to bread mixture. Add vanilla. Bake 
in custard cups, set in hot water, in a moderate oven. 

Yield: 12 individual moulds. Total cost: $.26. Cost per serving: $.023. 


Cocoanut Bread Pudding 


Soft bread crumbs, 2 cups Cocoanut, I cup 
Corn syrup (light), %4 cup Scalded milk, 1 cup 
Egg, 1 Hot water, 1 cup 


Mix the corn syrup, scalded milk, and water together. Pour gradually over 
the beaten egg. Put the cocoanut and bread crumbs in layers in a buttered 
baking dish. Pour the liquid over it and bake in a slow oven until firm. 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.238. Cost per serving: $.03. 


Apple Brown Betty 


Apples (medium size), 5 Cinnamon, % teaspoon 
Bread crumbs, 1% cups Salt, % teaspoon 

Corn syrup (dark), 5 tablespoons Lemon juice, 14 tablespoons 
Hot water, % cup Oleomargarin, 4 tablespoons 


Mix together the hot water, lemon juice, syrup, salt, and spice. Moisten 
bread crumbs with part of this mixture. Into a greased baking dish put alter- 
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nate layers of bread crumbs and apples, pouring part of liquid over each layer 
of apples. Bake in a moderate oven about 45 minutes. 


Yield: 10 servings. Total cost: $.14. Cost per serving: $.014. 


Prune Brown Betty 
Cooked prunes, stoned and cut Lemon juice, 3 tablespoons 


into halves, 24 cups Grated rind of % lemon 
Bread crumbs (dry), % cup Cinnamon, % teaspoon 
Corn syrup (dark), % cup Salt, 4 teaspoon 
Prune juice, 4% cup Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 


Mix together heated prune juice, fat, salt, corn syrup, lemon juice, lemon 
rind, and cinnamon. Moisten bread crumbs with part of this mixture. Into 
a greased baking dish put alternate layers of bread crumbs and prunes, pour- 
ing part of liquid mixture over each layer of prunes. Bake in a moderate oven 
about 45 minutes. 

Yield: 10 servings. Total cost: $.18. Cost per serving: $.018. 


Peach Pudding 
Large peaches, 6 Milk, 34 cup 
Flour, 1 pint Hardened vegetable fat, 4 table- 
Salt, %4 teaspoon spoons 
Sugar, % cup Baking powder, 4 teaspoons 


Pare the peaches, remove stones, and slice. Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt; cut in fat. Add milk, making soft dough. Pour into greased 
baking pan. Cover the dough with slices of peaches. Sprinkle with the sugar. 
Bake in a hot oven (460°-500° F.) for 25 to 30 minutes. Serve with fruit 
sauce, sweetened with corn syrup. (Recipe given on page 476.) 

Yield: 8 servings, 3x 3x2inches. Total cost: $.24. Cost per serving: $.03. 


Cocoanut Pudding 


Milk, 1 pint Corn syrup (light), 4% cup 
Cornstarch, 4 tablespoons Vanilla, %4 teaspoon 


Cocoanut, % cup 


To cornstarch add % cup milk (cold) to make a smooth mixture. Scald 
remainder of milk; add cornstarch mixture and corn syrup, stirring constantly. 
Add cocoanut and cook in double boiler for 40 minutes. The cooking mixture 
should be stirred until it thickens. When done add vanilla and pour into 
moulds which have been dipped into cold water. Chill. 

Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.15. Cost per serving: $.03. 
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Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 


Milk, 2 cups Sugar, 2 tablespoons 
Cornstarch, 3 tablespoons Corn syrup (light), 2 tablespoons 
Salt, 4% teaspoon Chocolate, 1 square 


Vanilla, %4 teaspoon 

Melt chocolate over hot water. Scald 1% cups of the milk; add the corn 
syrup. Mix sugar, salt, and cornstarch together; add % cup of cold milk to 
make a smooth mixture; add gradually to the scalded milk, and then add all 
the liquid to the melted chocolate, stirring constantly. Cook 20 minutes in 
a double boiler, stirring until thickened; add vanilla, pour into moulds which 
have been dipped into cold water. Chill. 

Yield: 4 servings (custard cups % full). Total cost: $.129. Cost per serv- 
ing: $.032. 


Date Custard 
Milk, 2 cups Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Dates, % pound (% cup) Nutmeg, % teaspoon 


Eggs, 2 
Cook dates with milk 15 minutes in top of double boiler. Rub through a 
coarse sieve, then add to beaten eggs and salt. Put into individual custard 
cups. Stand cups in pan of hot water. Bake in slow oven (300°-320° F.) 
until firm (about 50 minutes). 
Yield: 6 individual custard cups. Total cost: $.214. Cost per serving: $.035. 


Rice Pudding 
Rice, % cup Nutmeg, % teaspoon 
Milk, 34 cup Raisins, % cup 


Corn syrup (light), 2 tablespoons 
Cook the rice in boiling salted water, until soft. Pour off water, add milk, 
syrup, nutmeg, and raisins. Bake in a moderate oven (370°-380° F.) for 
40 minutes. 
Yield: 4 servings. Total cost: $.05. Cost per serving: $.013. 


Apple Cereal Pudding 


Cooked cereal (half farina and Cloves, 4 teaspoon 
half corn meal), 2 cups Cinnamon, I teaspoon 
Apples (pared and sliced), 2 Water, % cup 
Corn syrup (light), 7 tablespoons Lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon Grated lemon rind (% lemon) 


Warm cereal with corn syrup and \% cup water in double boiler until mix- 
ture has smooth consistency. Add cinnamon, lemon juice, and rind, and melted 
fat. Put half in a buttered baking dish, then put a layer of apples. On the 
apples put the remainder of the cereal. Bake in a moderate oven (370°-380°F.) 
1 hour. 

Yield: 7 servings. Total cost: $.12. Cost per serving: $.017. 
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Corn Meal and Farina Pudding 


Cooked cereal (half farina and Raisins, seeded, 4 cup 
half corn meal), 14 cups Nutmeg, % teaspoon 

Corn syrup (light), % cup Cloves, % teaspoon 

Milk, % cup Cinnamon, % teaspoon 


Heat cereal with milk and corn syrup in double boiler until it has a smooth 
consistency. Add spices and raisins. Bake about 45 minutes in a moderate 
oven (360°—380° F.). 

Yield: 6 servings. Cost: $.085. Cost per serving: $.014. 


Oatmeal Pudding 


Cooked oatmeal, 2 cups Milk, 1 tablespoon 

Corn syrup (dark), % cup Salt, }4 teaspoon 

Raisins, seeded and cut into Cloves, % teaspoon 
halves, % cup Cinnamon, % teaspoon 


Heat oatmeal, corn syrup, salt, spices, and milk together in double boiler, 
until the mixture has a smooth consistency. Add raisins; turn into a greased 
baking dish, and bake for about 35 minutes in a moderately hot oven. 

Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.06. Cost per serving: $.012. 


Cereal Date Pudding 
Cereal (half corn meal and half Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 


farina), 34 cup Corn syrup (light), 4 cup 
Boiling water, 3 cups Egg, 1 
Salt, 34 teaspoon Chopped dates, 1 cup 


Stir the cereal mixture gradually into the boiling water, to which the salt 
has been added. Cook directly over the flame for about five minutes, stirring 
constantly, and then cook over water for 1% hours. Add oleomargarin, 
syrup, egg, well beaten, and chopped dates. Turn into a greased baking dish 
and bake for about 30 minutes in a moderate oven (360°—390° F.). 

Yield: 334 cups, 7 servings. Total cost: $.19. Cost per serving: $.027. 


Cereal Mould 
Prunes, % pound (11 prunes) Salt, % teaspoon 
Cooked cereal (half meal and half Nutmeg, % teaspoon 
farina), 2 cups Cinnamon, % teaspoon 


Corn syrup (dark), 2 tablespoons 


Wash prunes. Soak. Cook until tender; cool; remove stones; cut prunes 
into small pieces. Heat the cereal, syrup, salt, and spices in the double boiler 
until the mixture has a smooth consistency. Add prunes. Mix well; 
pour into moulds which have been dipped into cold water; chill. Serve with a 
sauce or with milk. 

Yield: 6 individual moulds (custard cups, 3 full). Total cost: $.07. Cost 
per serving: $0.12. 
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Apple Tapioca 
Pearl tapioca, 3 cup Raisins, % cup 
Cold water for soaking Medium sized apples, 5 
Boiling water, 1% cups Cinnamon, % teaspoon 
Salt, 4% teaspoon Lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 


Corn syrup (light), 7 tablespoons Grated rind of % lemon 


Soak tapioca 1 hour in cold water to cover. Drain. Add boiling water and 
salt; cook in double boiler until transparent. Core and pare apples, and cut 
into eighths. Arrange in a greased baking pan. To the tapioca add the 
raisins, syrup, lemon juice, and grated rind. Pour this mixture over the 
apples, sprinkle with cinnamon, and bake in a moderate oven (360°—390° F.) 
about 60 minutes. 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.16. Cost per serving: $.02. 


Every Day Pudding 


Sour milk, 3% cup White flour, 1 cup 
Molasses, % cup Graham flour, 1 cup 
Chopped fruit (raisins), 4% cup Salt, 4% teaspoon 


Soda, % teaspoon 


Sift together the flour, soda, and salt. Add chopped raisins. Mix molasses 
and sour milk; add gradually to dry ingredients. Stir well. Turn into greased 
moulds filling them a little more than half full; cover and steam for about 
2™% hours. Serve with pudding sauce or milk. (Baking powder cans are satis- 
factory moulds for steamed puddings or bread.) 

Yield: 3 puddings (14-pound baking powder cans), 12 servings. Total cost: 
$.11. Cost per serving: $.009. 


Steamed Bread Crumb Pudding—No. 1 


Flour, 1 cup Water, 1 cup 

Bread crumbs (dry), 2 cups Egg, 1 

Baking powder, 4 teaspoons Corn syrup (dark), 1 cup 
Cinnamon, % teaspoon Raisins, seeded and cut into 
Cloves, % teaspoon halves, 1 cup 


Salt, 4% teaspoon 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, salt, and spices. Add bread crumbs 
and raisins. Beat egg, add water, and corn syrup; add this liquid mixture 
gradually to the dry ingredients. Stir thoroughly. Turn into greased moulds, 
filling them a little over half full. Cover and steam for about 2% hours. Serve 
with a sauce or with milk. (Baking powder cans are satisfactory moulds for 
steamed bread or pudding.) 

Yield: 5 puddings (32-pound baking powder cans); 20 servings. Total cost: 
$.25. Cost per serving: $.013. 
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Steamed Bread Crumb Pudding—No. 2 


Dry bread crumbs, 1 cup Salt, 4 teaspoon 

Flour, 4% cup Molasses, % cup 

Soda, 1 teaspoon Cold water, % cup 

Cinnamon, 1 teaspoon Egg, 1 

Cloves, 4% teaspoon Hardened vegetable fat, 1 table- 
Raisins, seeded, 4% cup spoon 


Sift together the flour, soda, salt, and spices; add bread crumbs and raisins. 
Beat egg, add water, molasses, and melted fat. Add liquid mixture gradually 
to dry ingredients. Stir thoroughly. Turn into greased moulds, filling them 
a little over half full, cover, and steam for about 2% hours. Serve with pud- 
ding sauce or milk. (Baking powder cans are satisfactory moulds for steamed 
bread or pudding.) 

Yield: 3 puddings (%-pound baking powder cans); 12 servings. Total 
cost: $.13. Cost per serving: $.o11. 


Eggless Steamed Pudding 


Flour, 134 cups Hardened vegetable fat, 3 table- 
Soda, % teaspoon spoons 

Salt, % teaspoon Molasses, % cup 

Cloves, 4% teaspoon Milk, % cup 

Allspice, 4 teaspoon Raisins (seeded and cut in 
Nutmeg, % teaspoon pieces), I cup 


Cinnamon, % teaspoon 


Sift together the flour, soda, salt, and spices; add the raisins. To milk add 
molasses and melted fat; add liquid mixture gradually to dry ingredients. Stir 
thoroughly. Turn into greased moulds, filling them a little over half full; cover 
and steam for about 2% hours. Serve with pudding sauce or milk. (Baking 
powder cans are satisfactory moulds for steamed puddings.) 

Yield: 11 servings. Total cost: $.13. Cost per serving: $.012. 


Graham Pudding 
Hardened vegetable fat, 4% cup Graham flour, 1% cups 


Corn syrup (dark), % cup Soda, % teaspoon 
Sour milk, 4% cup Salt, 1 teaspoon 
Egg, 1 Raisins (seeded and cut in 


pieces), I cup 

Sift together the flour, soda, and salt. Add raisins. Beat egg; add 
syrup, milk, and melted fat; add liquid mixture gradually to dry in- 
gredients. Stir thoroughly. Turn into greased moulds, filling them a little 
over half full; cover and steam for about 2% hours. Serve with pudding sauce 
or milk. (Baking powder cans are satisfactory moulds for steamed bread or 
puddings.) 

Yield: 4 moulds (%4-pound baking powder cans); 16 servings. Total cost: 
$.20; $.05 per mould. Cost per serving: $.0125. 
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Lemon Sauce 
Sugar, % cup Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 
Corn syrup (light), %4 cup Salt, 4 teaspoon 
Boiling water, 1 cup Lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
Cornstarch, 1 tablespoon Grated rind, % lemon 


Nutmeg, 4% teaspoon 
Mix sugar, salt, and cornstarch. Add water gradually, stirring constantly; 
add syrup. Boil 5 minutes; remove from fire; add oleomargarin, nutmeg, 
lemon juice, and grated lemon rind. 
Yield: 12% cups sauce; 8 servings (3 tablespoons each). Total cost: $.06. 
Cost per serving: $.007. 


Fruit Sauce 


Sugar, % cup Salt, % teaspoon 

Corn syrup (light), % cup Lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
Fruit juice, 4% cup Grated rind, % lemon 
Boiling water, % cup Cinnamon, 4 teaspoon 
Cornstarch, 1 tablespoon Ginger, % teaspoon 


Oleomargarin, % tablespoon 

Mix sugar, salt, and cornstarch. Add water gradually, stirring constantly. 
Add syrup. Boil 5 minutes; remove from fire; add oleomargarin, spice, 
lemon juice, and grated rind. Any fruit juice or a mixture of fruit juices from 
canned fruit may be used. Prune juice, pear juice, and gooseberry juice, all 
make good sauces. 

Yield: 14 cups; 8 servings (2% tablespoons each). Total cost: $.06. Cost 
per serving: $.008. 


Hot Chocolate Sauce 


Unsweetened chocolate, 1 square Sugar (brown), % cup 
Boiling water, 14 cup Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 
Corn syrup (light), % cup Vanilla, % teaspoon 
Melt chocolate over hot water, add oleomargarin, and blend thoroughly. 
While constantly stirring, add the boiling water gradually; add sugar and syrup. 
Boil for about 12 minutes. Cool slightly and flavor with vanilla. Keep warm 
over hot water until ready to serve. 
Yield: 114 cups; 12 servings (2 tablespoons each). Total cost: $.102. Cost 
per serving: $.009. 


Apple Sauce 


Apples, 4 Cinnamon, % teaspoon 
Corn syrup (light), 3 tablespoons Water, % cup 
Wash, pare, core, and slice apples. Put into sauce pan with water, syrup, 
and cinnamon. Cook over a medium flame until soft. Mash so that no lumps 
remain. 
Yield: 2 cups apple sauce; 4 servings. Total cost: $.083. Cost per serving: 
$.021. 
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Stewed Fruit With Raisins 
Pears, 5 Corn syrup (light), 4 tablespoons 
Water, I cup Lemon, 1 slice 
Raisins, % cup 


Peel pears; cut in quarters; remove core; add water, corn syrup, raisins, and 
lemon. Cook until pears are soft and transparent. 
Yield: 5 servings. Total cost: $.087. Cost per serving: $.017. 


Prune Jelly 
Cooked prunes, cut in quarters, Cold water, % cup 
I cup Lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
Prune juice, 2 cups Grated lemon rind, % teaspoon 


Granulated gelatine, 24 tablespoons Corn syrup (light), % cup 


Soak gelatine in cold water, for 10 minutes. Dissolve in hot prune juice; 
add syrup, lemon juice, and grated lemon peel. Strain. When syrupy add 
fruit. Stir while becoming firm to prevent prunes from settling. Chill. When 
thick pour into moulds which have been dipped into cold water. Chill. 

Yield: 7 individual moulds. Total cost: $.161. Cost per serving: $.023. 


Jellied Apples 
Granulated gelatine, 134 tablespoons Ginger, 4 teaspoon 
Cold water, % cup Cinnamon, ™% teaspoon 
Cooking apples, pared and Lemon, 1 slice 
quartered, 1 quart Lemon juice, 1% tablespoons 
Cold water, 1% cups Lemon rind, 4% teaspoon 
Corn syrup (light), 1 cup Hot water 


Soak the gelatine in 3% cup cold water for 10 minutes. Cook together the 
1% cups cold water, the syrup, spices, and slice of lemon, for 10 minutes. 
Then add apples, a few at a time, letting them cook until tender, but not 
broken. Remove from syrup when done and place in a shallow dish. When all 
apples are cooked, add the syrup to the soaked gelatine; add enough hot water 
to make 2 cups of liquid; add lemon juice and grated lemon rind; strain; pour 
over apples and chill. 

Yield: 8 servings. Total cost: $.303. Cost per serving: $.038. 


Cider Jelly 
Granulated gelatine, 24 tablespoons Cloves, 4 
Cold water, 4% cup Cinnamon, 1 stick 
Boiling water, 4% cup Lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
Cider, 2 cups Brown sugar, 2 tablespoons 


Corn syrup (light), 34 cup 
Soak gelatine in cold water for 10 minutes. To the cider add the spices 
and brown sugar and boil for 5 minutes. Add hot water and cider to the 
gelatine; add lemon juice and corn syrup. Strain; turn into moulds and chill. 
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This may be used as a dessert or with lettuce as a salad. 
Yield: 8 servings (custard cups % full). Total cost: $.189. Cost per 
serving: $.024. 
Prune and Raisin Pie Filling 


Prunes, 4% pound (about 11) Vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
Raisins, seeded and chopped, 3% cup Oleomargarin, 1 tablespoon 
Corn syrup (dark), % cup Flour, 1 tablespoon 


Prune juice, 14 tablespoons 

Wash prunes and soak in enough cold water to cover. Cook until soft in 
same water. Remove stones; cut prunes in quarters; add chopped raisins, 
syrup, vinegar, and prune juice. Line plate with pastry, fill with the prune 
and raisin mixture, dot with the oleomargarin, and dredge with flour. Put 
on an upper crust. Bake in a hot oven. 

Yield: Two small pies (6 inches in diameter). Total cost: $.113. Cost 
per pie: $.057. 


Plum Conserve 
Plums, 1 pound (2 dozen plums) Nut meats, % pound (% cup) 
Raisins, % pound (1 cup) Oranges, 2 
Cold water, % cup Corn syrup (dark), % cup 


Wash plums; stone and cut into pieces; add seeded raisins and chopped 
orange pulp and peel cut very fine, corn syrup, and water; simmer until 
it has the consistency of marmalade (about 1% hours of slow cooking). 
Add nuts 5 minutes before removing from fire. 

Yield: 13% pints of conserve. Total cost: $.395. 


Dried Apricot Conserve 


Dried apricots, % pound Juice of 1 lemon 
(134 cups) Whole orange, 1 
Cold water, 1 pint Nuts, % cup 
Raisins, 1 cup Corn syrup (light), 1 cup 


Soak apricots over night in cold water. When soaked add raisins, lemon 
juice, orange sliced very thin, with slices cut in small pieces, and corn syrup. 
Bring to boiling point and simmer for about 1% hours. Add nuts 15 minutes 
before taking from fire. 

Yield: 134 quarts (9 small glasses). Total cost: $.40. Cost per glass: $.044. 


Prune Butter (for Sandwiches) 
Prunes, 10 Nut meats, % cup 
Corn syrup (light), 1 tablespoon Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Lemon juice, 2 teaspoons 
Soak prunes. Cook slowly. Sweeten with corn syrup just before taking, 
from fire. Remove stones; rub prunes through coarse sieve; add lemon juice, 
salt, and chopped nut meats. 
Yield: 3% cup, making 15 large, 30 small, sandwiches (slice of bread). Total 
cost: $.087. Cost per sandwich: $.006 each, large; $.003 each, small. 
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Apricot Butter (for Sandwiches) 
Dried apricots, soaked and drained, Nuts, chopped, % cup 


¥% cup Lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
Orange juice, 2 tablespoons Grated lemon rind, % teaspoon 
Ground cocoanut, % cup Grated Orange rind, 4% teaspoon 


Put fruit, cocoanut, and nuts through food chopper; mix well with lemon 
juice, orange juice, and grated rind. 

Yield: 10 ounces, 1 cup (spread 36 sandwiches). Total cost: $.22. Cost 
per sandwich: $.006. 


Fruit Butter (for Sandwiches) 
Cooked prunes (drained), 34 cup Nut meats, % cup 


Figs, 4% cup Lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
Raisins, % cup Prune juice, 2 tablespoons 
Dates, % cup Salt, % teaspoon 


Wash fruit; seed dates and raisins; put all fruit and nuts through a food 
chopper. Add lemon juice, prune juice, and salt. Mix well. 

Yield: 11.7 ounces; 1 cup (spread 36 sandwiches). Total cost: $.17. Cost 
per sandwich: $.005. 


Fruit and Peanut Butter (for Sandwiches) 


Dates, % cup Lemon juice, 1% tablespoons 
Figs, % cup Raisins, 4 cup 
Peanut butter, % cup Corn syrup (light), 2 tablespoons 


Salt, %4 teaspoon 
Wash figs, raisins, and dates, and put through food chopper. Add salt, 
peanut butter, lemon juice, and corn syrup, and mix well. 


Yield: 1% cups (spread 45 sandwiches). Total cost: $.23. Cost per 
sandwich: $.005. 


Orange Honey (for Sandwiches) 


Corn syrup (light), 3% cup Orange juice, 4 cup 
Sugar, % cup Finely chopped orange peel, 
Water, % cup ¥% cup 


Boil together the corn syrup, sugar, water, and orange juice, until syrup 
spins a thread (230° F.). Add finely chopped orange peel from which white 
portion has been removed. Bring to boiling point. Cool. 

Yield: 1 cup honey (spread 3 dozen sandwiches, 2 x 3 inches). Total cost: 
$.096. Cost per sandwich: $.003. 
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HOW SCHOOLS MAY AID IN FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


By THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Codperating with the United States Food Administration 


The TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD is coédperating with the 
United States Bureau of Education and the United States Food 
Administration in bringing before school officers and teachers 
throughout the country such announcements and suggestions 
relative to the conservation of food and all other resources of the 
nation as may be made each month by the national agencies en- 
gaged in this work. The following official communications should 
have the fullest support of every school in the country. 


THe WuitTe House 
WASHINGTON 


August 23, 1917 
To School Officers: 

The war is bringing to the minds of our people a new appreciation of the 
problems of national life and a deeper understanding of the meaning and aims 
of democracy. Matters which heretofore have seemed commonplace and 
trivial are seen in a truer light. The urgent demand for the production and 
proper distribution of food and other national resources has made us aware of 
the close dependence of individual on individual and nation on nation. The 
effort to keep up social and industrial organizations in spite of the withdrawal 
of men for the army has revealed the extent to which modern life has become 
complex and specialized. 

These and other lessons of the war must be learned quickly if we are intel- 
ligently and successfully to defend our institutions. When the war is over we 
must apply the wisdom which we have acquired in purging and ennobling the 
life of the world. 

In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view of human possibilities the 
common school must have a large part. I urge that teachers and other school 
officers increase materially the time and attention devoted to instruction bear- 
ing directly on the problems of community and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of American public education 
or of existing practices. Nor is it a plea for a temporary enlargement of the 
school program appropriate merely to the period of the war. It is a plea for 
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a realization in public education of the new emphasis which the war has given 
to the ideals of democracy and to the broader conceptions of national life. 

In order that there may be definite material at hand with which the schools 
may at once expand their teaching, I have asked Mr. Hoover and Commis- 
sioner Claxton to organize the proper agencies for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of suitable lessons for the elementary grades and for the high school 
classes. Lessons thus suggested will serve the double purpose of illustrating 
in a concrete way what can be undertaken in the schools and of stimulating 
teachers in all parts of the country to formulate new and appropriate materials 
drawn directly from the communities in which they live. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WiLson 


UnitTepD STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 
September 1, 1917 
To the Superintendents and Principals 
of the Schools of the United States: 


In keeping with the plan outlined by the President, the United States Food 
Administration will coéperate with the Department of the Interior in issuing 
through the Bureau of Education a series of bulletins which will contain 
“Lessons in Community and National Life.” These lessons will serve the 
very urgent immediate purpose of calling attention to the necessity of con- 
serving food and all other resources of the Nation. They will serve at the same 
time the broader purpose of training pupils in the schools to recognize their 
rights and obligations in the codperative society in which they live. 

I urge all School Officers to promote with vigor this plan for the more 
definite and comprehensive teaching of democracy. 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 
September 6, 1917 
To all State, County, and City Superintendents: 

The movement now under way in many of the schools of the country to pro- 
vide courses dealing with the problems of community life has been greatly 
stimulated by the war. The plan suggested in the enclosed letter by the Presi- 
dent has been in some measure anticipated by an urgent demand on the part 
of teachers for suitable material to introduce at this time into their classroom 
work. The Bureau of Education, coéperating with the United States Food 
Administration, has secured the services of a number of experienced teachers 
and writers and will furnish a body of material which it is hoped will supple- 
ment effectively the books and courses now at hand. A full description of the 
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form in which the “Lessons in Community and National Life” will appear 
and be distributed accompanies this letter. 

The purpose and form of these lessons are, as pointed out in President 
Wilson’s letter, adapted not only to conditions which must obtain while the 
war continues, but as well to the conditions which will no doubt continue long 
after the war has ended; which indeed may not pass away for many decades, 
if ever. 

Much of the material to which attention should be given in such courses is 
to be found in the environment of the school. The lessons provided will be 
most successful if they lead teachers and pupils to study the communities in 
which they live. 

All school officers are urged to join in this plan, and by the use of the lessons 
and by encouraging the study of community problems near at hand, to aid in 
developing general instruction in the schools of the United States in the privi- 
leges and duties of life under our modern social organization. 


Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON 
Commissioner. 


“In accordance with the above communications, ‘Lessons in 
Community and National Life’ will be issued in the form of cir- 
culars of the Bureau of Education. The first circular will appear 
on October 1, and others will follow on the first of each month 
up to and including May 1. 

“The lessons will consist of reading material in form to be put 
directly into the hands of pupils. The text will in each case deal 
with selected topics, and will be followed by questions and sug- 
gestions as to topics which may be studied in addition to those 
presented in the text. Each lesson will be accompanied also by 
references to supplementary reading matter cognate to the text. 

“There will be three grades of lessons, one designed for pupils 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; one for pupils in grades 
seven and eight and in the first year of the high school; one for 
students in the three upper years of the high school. There will 
be thirty-two pages of each grade of lessons each month. 

“The following suggestions are offered with regard to the intro- 
duction of these lessons into the program. They can properly 
be introduced as part of the work in reading classes and as subject 
matter for discussion in English classes. In this connection it 
may be noted that the subjects taken up will commonly be suit- 
able for compositions. Second, the close correlation of the 
material with geography and history justifies the use in the 
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grades of at least one hour a week drawn from the allotment 
made to those subjects. Third, where a course in civics or a 
course in current topics is now given in the school, the lessons will 
be available as part of the regular work. Fourth, it is suggested 
that an independent place on the program for a course of this 
type is amply justified even in the crowded curriculum now given. 

“The first circular will deal with types of social organization. 
About one-fourth of each of the sections of this circular will 
utilize the experience of the war to show how interdependent are 
the members of a modern social group. These ‘war lessons’ will 
take up in the concrete such topics as the following: What the 
war has used up; What the war prevents men from producing; 
New needs which grow out of the war and are met by invention. 

“The section of the circular prepared for use in the upper classes 
of the high school will then present in a series of concrete descrip- 
tions the contrast between the life of a frontiersman and the life 
of a modern city. 

“The section for the seventh and eighth grades and the first 
year of the high school will describe the life of a colonial family 
as an example of a fairly independent economic unit. Following 
this will be a description of a modern factory and the community 
about it, and a description of a town produce market. 

“The section for the lower grades will deal with the things which 
society makes and uses. The specific topics in the first circular 
will be the making of cloth in a colonial family, the water system 
of a town, and the collection, refinement, and use of mineral oils. 

“The second circular will deal with production and conserva- 
tion. The series as a whole will deal with the economic, socio- 
logical, and civic aspects of modern life. 

“An edition of 12,500 copies of the first circular will be published 
for distribution by the Bureau of Education. Subsequent cir- 
culars will be published in editions of 3,000 copies. 

“The Superintendent of Public Documents is prepared to supply 
reprints of each of the sections of thirty-two pages, when these 
are ordered in bulk. The sale price of these reprints is to be 
found on the order card. Small schools are asked to consolidate 
their orders through the county superintendent or through the 
State department of education. Orders can be made on the 
enclosed card. Money orders should accompany the order. 
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“It is recommended that teachers secure for their own use each 
month the three sections. Those in the lower grades will find 
material in the sections designed for the upper grades which will 
give them the principles that they should incorporate into their 
teaching. In like manner, the teachers in the upper grades will 
find illustrative material in the section prepared for the lower 
grades. 

“The arrangements provided make it possible to supply during 
the year to each pupil 256 pages of reading material at an aggre- 
gate cost of 8 cents, and to supply to a teacher 768 pages of 
material for 24 cents.” 


The three sections published each month will be known as 
Sections A, B, and C. Section A has been prepared for the 
upper three classes of the high school; Section B for the seventh 
and eighth grades and first year high school; and Section C for 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The prices at which these 
sections will be supplied to schools are as follows: 


Price per 1,000 of each section $9.50 
Price per 500 of each section 5.00 
Price per 100 of each section 2.00 
Price per single copy 05 
Each additional copy .03 


Orders should be sent in the following form: 


All orders must be accompanied by money order or certified check MADE 
PAYABLE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
and sent to the Section of Elementary and Secondary Education, U. S. Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


(Name) 
NUMBER OF COPIES NUMBER OF COPIES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES IN 
TEACHING OF LATIN 


Those readers of the REcoRD who are concerned with the 
question of the teaching of the classics and who followed the dis- 
cussion of that subject in the article in the March number by 
Professor Gonzalez Lodge, will also be interested in the following 
outline of changes in the teaching of Latin which has been pre- 
pared by Professor Lodge to summarize his recommendations in 
the matter. 


ASSUMPTION 


The following suggestions for changes in the teaching of Latin 
are intended for a three years’ course in the Junior High School, 
followed by a three years’ course in the Senior High School. 
This is the practice of the majority of the high schools that have 
been organized into Junior and Senior divisions during the last 
few years. It was not the case in the Horace Mann Schools; 
the school for boys has a five years’ course in Latin aimed dis- 
tinctly at college entrance, that for girls still clings to the cus- 
tomary four years’ course. While college entrance requirements 
are not considered, students who complete this course should 
have no difficulty in meeting easily all the college requirements. 


A. PRESCRIBED AND ELECTIVE COURSES 


1. The work suggested for the first year of the Junior High 
School is general in its character. It is intended to promote a 
better understanding of the principles of formal grammar appli- 
cable to English and to other foreign languages, to give some idea 
of universal linguistic principles, to provide some understanding 
of the historical position of Rome in the development of ancient 
and modern Europe. Such a course it would be to the advantage 
of all students to take, except such as have already demonstrated 
their intellectual incapacity. 

2. The remaining years in the Junior High School and the 
work of the Senior High School should be elective. 
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B. Tue Supyect MATTER 


1. The study of forms and vocabulary, together with the syn- 
tax necessary for reading. 

2. Additional material having to do with the Latin element in 
the English vocabulary. 

3. Reading material adapted to form the character, having to 
do with the characteristics of Roman life, habits and institutions. 

4. Reading material exemplifying the prevailing tendencies in 
Roman government, particularly during the crisis of the first 
century B.C. and their bearing on the general problems of 
democracy everywhere. 

5. Reading material designed to illustrate the high achieve- 
ments of Latin literature, and at the same time to indicate the 
influence of Latin upon English literature. 


C. DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


1. In the Junior High School the subject matter included 
under 1, 2 and 3 above will predominate. 


2. In the Senior High School the emphasis will center around 
1, 4 and 5 above. 


D. OF INSTRUCTION 


1. Practical—to introduce to the general study of language, 
and to improve the knowledge of English. 

2. Educational—to form the character and provide a basis for 
understanding modern political movements. 


3. Cultural—to form the taste and develop an appreciation of 
good literature. 


ERRATUM 


Attention is called to the following correction in Professor 
Kelley’s article on page 374 of the September Recorp. In 
sentence No. 38 of the Trabue Completion Exercise, Series 
Beta, the article a@ should precede the word ghost. 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AMBULANCE 


Teachers College Alumni will be interested in the following 
letter regarding the Teachers College ambulance to which refer- 
ence was made in the May Recorp. This letter was addressed to 
Professor Paul Monroe, director of the School of Education, and 
is as follows: 


American Field Service in France 
21, Rue Raynouard, Paris 


August 25, 1917 
Dr. PauL MONROE, 


School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
Dear Dr. Monroe: 

I am writing to tell you that ambulance No. 831, bearing the 
inscription “Teachers College, Columbia University, New York’, 
left for the front on August 16, with S.S. U. No. 33. I regret 
that it is not permitted to say where this Section is located, 
further than that it is ‘Somewhere in France’. 

* * * + + * 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) H. McFappen, Jr. 


ENGLISH 


There has been issued by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington a bulletin which should be of interest to all teachers 
of English. This is Bulletin No. 2, of the Series of 1917, 
“Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools,” in which is 
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given the report by the national joint committee on English, 
representing the commission on reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The report has been compiled 
by Professor James F. Hosic, who conducted courses during the 
Summer Session of 1917 at Teachers College on English in the 
junior high school, and who is well known as the head of the de- 
partment of English of the Chicago Normal College, and as editor 
of the English Journal. 

In many respects the Bulletin is more than a report; it is 
really a symposium of the best opinions of many experts on Eng- 
lish teaching in the secondary field, and offers a gratifyingly large 
number of concrete and stimulating suggestions which are the 
product of actual and successful English teaching in the class 
room. The Bulletin covers some 180 pages and includes chapters 
on the history of the study of English in American secondary 
schools, the aims of the English course, reports on composition 
and literature in the junior and senior high schools, and reports 
of the committees on oral expression, business English, and the 
library and its equipment. In some respects the most valuable 
feature of the entire bulletin is the very carefully selected and 
classified bibliography which covers more than twenty pages. 

Those who are interested may secure copies of the Report, at 
twenty cents each, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Department of Secondary Education has been enlarged 
this year by the addition of Professor Truman Lee Kelley and 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell. Professor Kelley has charge of the course 
on the Methods of Teaching Secondary Academic Subjects, and 
with Professor Briggs is offering the practicum on Experimental 
and Statistical Problems in Secondary Education; his chief work 
in the College for the present will be the devising of standard 
measures for secondary school subjects. Dr. Fretwell has charge 
of the courses in Recreational Leadership, an account of which 
is given on another page, and with Professor Briggs is offering a 
practicum on the Survey of Secondary Schools. 
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Professor Kelley has been granted a leave of absence for three 
months to. organize at Washington a plan for recording and using 
the data secured by professional psychologists who are measuring 
enlisted soldiers in four of the army cantonments. It is proposed, 
on the basis of these studies, to assign the soldiers to the work for 
which each one is best fitted and, so far as possible, to preserve 
them for their vocations. 

Professor Sachs, after spending a half year in travel in the Far 
West, has returned to the city. As emeritus professor of secondary 
education, he is frequently at the College. Professor Sachs spent 
the week of October 22 at the Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, 
Connecticut, where he held conferences with the director and 
teachers of the school. 

Professor Briggs spoke three times before the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, November 1 and 2. | 

Dr. Fretwell delivered the Friday evening address at the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Council of Education at Newark, October 
26. Dr. Fretwell spoke on the subject of Educational Prognosis, 
a field in which he has recently made some interesting investiga- 
tions. 

During November Professor Stevens spoke to the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the Oak Lane School, Philadelphia, 
and to the teachers of the Washington Irving High School, 
New York City. 


THE SECONDARY CLUB 


The Secondary Club had its opening meeting in the Kinder- 
garten Room Thursday evening, October 18. Following the 
happy custom of past years, Dean Russell delivered the first 
address, speaking upon the subject of Provisions for Leadership 
in Secondary Education. 

The election of officers for the year resulted as follows: 

Mr. W. M. Aikin, president; Miss Margaret H. Holmes, vice- 


president; Mr. J. J. Oppenheimer, treasurer; Miss Katharine B. 
Graves, secretary. 


The social part of the meeting was devoted to music. Miss 
Weight played violin solos and the whole club devoted itself to 
the learning of Teachers College and Columbia songs. 
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SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Among those classes more recently organized in response to 
present-day needs are two regular courses in scouting and recrea- 
tional leadership. One course given by Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell 
deals with the general theory and practice of organized recrea- 
tional activities and especially with the program of scouting; the 
other, given by Mr. Sereno Stetson, has to do with the practice of 
scoutcraft. Mr. L. W. Barclay, head of the educational depart- 
ment of Boy Scouts of America, has also aided in planning this 
work. 

In addition to the regular courses, a special class in scouting 
will begin November 12. This is to be given at the request of 
recreational leaders in New York City and vicinity, who, on 
account of the hour of meeting, cannot attend the longer courses. 

The courses in scouting and recreational leadership were opened 
early in the term by an evening meeting in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium. Addresses were made by Dean Russell; Mr. James 
E. West, chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of America; and by 
Dr. Abby Porter Leland, national director, Girl Scouts. 

Mr. Colba F. Gucker, formerly instructor in scouting and 
recreational leadership, has joined an ambulance corps and has 
been in training at Allentown, Pennsylvania, for service in France. 
Troop 101 of Horace Mann School now has a service flag with two 
stars representing Mr. Gucker and his assistant, Mr. Ray F. 
Jenney. The position held by Mr. Gucker has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Sereno Stetson. Since 1915, Mr. Stetson 
has been scoutmaster of Troop 60, New York City, attached 
to the West End Presbyterian Church. In 1916 he became 
acting deputy commissioner and in December last deputy com- 
missioner. Before becoming connected with the Boy Scout 
Movement Mr. Stetson was interested in forestry work. 

The National Headquarters Girl Scouts have recently offered 
for the academic year 1917-1918 a fellowship of five hundred 
dollars open to women, to be available for study in the field of 
education at Teachers College. In awarding this fellowship three 
points were chiefly considered: The scholastic standing of the 
applicant, her all-round development of character, and her ability 
to develop practical educational activities for girls, together with 
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her promise of successful leadership. The recipient is to devote ; 
herself to study and practical work, including sixty hours of 1; 
volunteer field work under the supervision of the School of Edu- 
cation. For the current year this fellowship has been awarded to 
Miss Louise May Hall. Miss Hall took her A.M. in English at 1) 
Columbia, 1916, and in addition to being captain of Girl Scouts, / 
Troop 5, Brooklyn, has done field work for Girl Scouts. i 

Mr. Leroy R. Corbin, field executive of the Bronx Branch of i} 
Boy Scouts of America, is aiding Dr. Fretwell in presenting the 
work in course 195a. i 

The Saturday hikes are a regular part of the course in scout- 
craft. Mr. Stetson has conducted ‘tree hikes’ in New Jersey; 
and Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin, librarian in charge of Bryson 
Library and a prominent member of the Appalachian Club, has 
explained the equipment necessary for hiking and has con- 
ducted a trip through a portion of the picturesque part of 
New Jersey. 

F. Moulton McLane, assistant in English in Columbia and 
author of “The Boy Scouts of the Lighthouse Troop,” has also } 
aided in the presentation of field work. 


WOMEN’S CLUB OF TEACHERS COLLEGE : 


The very newest, as well as one of the largest and most aggres- 4 
sive of the College clubs, is the recently organized Women’s i 
Club of Teachers College. A need has been felt for some i 
sort of ‘home’ to which all the women of the College might i 
come for fellowship and to exchange experiences. Accordingly, 
more than one hundred and twenty-five of the women of 
the Schools of Education and of Practical Arts, together 
with faculty women and the wives of students and student in- 4 
| structors, have come together and organized. The ‘home’ idea 
| has taken form in the equipment of club rooms in an apart- 
f ment at the Fairholm, 505 West 1I2Ist Street, opposite the 
College, at which tea is served five afternoons in the week, and to 
which members and their guests are very welcome. Further, as a ‘| 
| good beginning to a long future program of social usefulness, the 

club has purchased a Liberty Bond, which is to be turned over 
to the Norsworthy Fund. 
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At a recent meeting the following officers were elected: 


President, Miss Mary G. Waite; executive-secretary, Miss 
Clara E. Babcock; executive committee, Misses Cleo Murtland, 
Fannie W. Dunn, Mary E. Reynolds, Mary G. Waite (ex-officio), 
and Clara E. Babcock (ex-officio). 


ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


On September 29, about one hundred and fifty members of 
the Administration Club spent a delightful afternoon at the 
annual fall picnic, as guests of Professor and Mrs. Strayer, at 
their home in Fieldston. 

The officers of the club for 1917-1918 were elected at a busi- 
ness meeting held October 8, with the following result: 

President, Mr. John L. Riley; vice-president, Mr. Edward S. 
Evenden; secretary, Miss M. Evelyn Carroll; treasurer, Mr. C. 
E. Douglass. 

District Superintendent Joseph S. Taylor, of the New York 
City schools, addressed the club in Milbank Chapel on the even- 
ing of October 17, his subject being, “The Gary System in New 
York City.” 


BRITISH EMPIRE CLUB 


At a recent meeting of the British Empire Club held at Teach- 
ers College the following officers were elected for the academic 
year 1917-1918: 

Honorary president, Dr. I. L. Kandel, associate in education; 
president, Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, lecturer in educational psy- 
chology; vice-president, Mr. Vincent Burke; secretary, Miss 
Georgiana Nelles; treasurer, Miss Lillian Hudson; executive 
committee, Miss Marion Ross, Miss Edna Booth, and Mr. 
Curling. 


STUDENTS EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the year 1917-1918 the following persons have been elected 
to serve as members of the Students Executive Council: 


President, Mr. Charles W. Hunt; vice-president, Miss Margaret 
Ritchie; secretary-treasurer, Miss K. B. Graves; faculty members, 
Professor Romiett Stevens, Miss Lucetta Daniell, and Miss Agnes 
Wilson; School of Education, Miss Ida Lewis, Mr. Frank C. 
Touton; School of Practical Arts, Miss Alice Conway, Miss Claire 
Leonard, Miss Fannie Thompson, and Miss Sarah Treyz. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


NEW ALUMNI TRUSTEE TO BE NOMINATED 


At a meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College which is to be 
held February 21, an Alumni Trustee is to be elected to succeed 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, whose term expires the first of next March. 

It will be recalled that in February, 1914, the Trustees of 
Teachers College announced their intention to elect each year 
an Alumni Trustee to serve for a period of two years. As a 
result of this plan Alumni Trustees have held or are now holding 
office as follows: 


Dr. David Snedden March 1914 to March 1916 
Miss Lida Lee Tall March 1915 to March 1917 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman March 1916 to March 1918 
Miss Valentine L. Chandor March 1917 to March 1919 


The only vacancy to be filled this year is that of Dr. Coffman. 

Each year the Alumni Association coéperates with the Trus- 
tees by nominating such Alumni Trustees, these nominations to be 
made on a blank form provided on the last page of this number of the 
RecorpD (following the advertising section). This form must be 
filled and returned so as to reach New York not later than 
January 1, 1918. Every alumnus should take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded to be represented through the Alumni 
Trustee in the administration of the College. Send in your nomi- 
nations early. 

Only those members of the Alumni Association whose dues are 
paid for the current year are eligible to make nominations. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding as to the qualifications of 
an Alumni Trustee, the Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Association proposes to present at the meeting of the Alumni 
Council to be held next February, the following amendment to 
the constitution: “To be eligible for nomination as Alumni Trus- 
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tee one must hold either a professional diploma or a degree from 
Teachers College and must not be in the pay of the College or of 
any other part of Columbia University.” 

The method of nomination of Alumni Trustees by the members 
of the Association is as follows: Names shall be proposed and 
balloted upon in the same manner as for the election of officers 
of the Alumni Association (see next page). The Executive Com- 
mittee then canvasses the returns and lays the results before 
the Trustees of Teachers College at their meeting of February 21. 
The Trustee thus elected is announced at the Alumni Con- 
ferences on Saturday, February 23. 


NOMINATE NEW OFFICERS FOR THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association to be held at 
Teachers College February 22-23 the following officers of the 
Association are to be elected: First vice-president, second vice- 
president, recording secretary, and treasurer. The elections are 
to be made for a term of two years beginning March 1, 1918, 
except for the office of treasurer, which is to be filled for one 
year. These offices are held at present by the following persons 
whose terms expire March 1, 1918: First vice-president, Miss 
Valentine L. Chandor; second vice-president, Miss Florence E. 
Winchell; recording secretary, Miss Roxana A. Steele; treasurer, 
Mr. William A. Maddox (who has just succeeded Dr. Trabue, 
resigned). 

The other officers of the Association, whose terms do not expire 
until March 1, 1919, are as follows: President, Dr. Ernest N. 
Henderson; corresponding secretary, Miss Stella S. Center. 

Nominations for the above offices, vacant in March, may be 
made by any chartered Teachers College Club or by any ten 
members of the Association not already holding membership in 
a chartered Teachers College Club but acting conjointly. Nomi- 
nations must be received in New York by January 1 on the blank 
form provided on the last page of this number of the RECORD (after 
the advertising section). All members of the Association are ex- 
pected to use the blank form thus provided in the RECORD as no 
other form for nominations is to be sent out. Only members of 
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the Alumni Association whose dues are paid for the current year 
are eligible to nominate officers or to vote. 

After the nominations are received a list of the nominees will 
be sent out on January 15, together with a blank ballot, to each 
active member of the Association, who shall then fill out and 
return the ballot by February 10. The returns will then be 
canvassed by the Executive Committee, which shall lay the 
results before the Alumni Council at the annual meeting on 
February 23. Fill in the form on the last page and send it in 
immediately. 


FEBRUARY ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


The Annual Alumni Conferences will be held at the College 
Friday and Saturday, February 22 and 23, at which time a most 
attractive offering is promised. The various section programs 
are now being prepared and will appear in the January REcorD. 
In addition to the usual exercises there will be the annual 
Teachers College Festival. It is hoped that the Alumni who ex- 
pect to attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. to be held at Boston, Mass., beginning Feb- 
ruary 25, will arrange as usual to include the Alumni Confer- 
ences at Teachers College in their trip. 


MR. MADDOX APPOINTED TREASURER OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Mr. William A. Maddox, associate in education at Teachers 
College, has been appointed treasurer of the Alumni Association 
by the Executive Committee of the Association to succeed Dr. 
M. R. Trabue. As announced in the September number of the 
RecorD, Dr. Trabue has enlisted in the United States Army, 
where he now holds the rank of first lieutenant. He is located at 
the Base Hospital in Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he is engaged in making psychological tests of enlisted 
men to determine their fitness for the various phases of military 
duty. 

According to the constitution of the Alumni Association, Mr. 
Maddox will hold the office of treasurer until the next regular 
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time a treasurer will be elected to fill the remainder of the un- | 
expired term of Dr. Trabue (to March 1, 1919). 

All correspondence regarding dues and other financial matters 
should now be addressed to Mr. William A. Maddox, treasurer 
of the Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 

The Executive Committee considers itself fortunate to have 
Mr. Maddox as treasurer since he is already well known to the 
alumni through his contact with them as chairman of the Ap- 
pointment Committee of Teachers College. Mr. Maddox re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts from Teachers College in 
1911. He was instructor in education and principal of the 
Training School at the State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia, 
1910-1913; and director of the Training School at the State — 
Normal School at Oswego, New York, 1913-1916. He was ap- | 
pointed associate in education at Teachers College in 1916. | 


election of the Association, which comes February 23. At that 


PRESIDENT FOSTER GOES TO FRANCE 


President William T. Foster, of Reed College, was recently se- | 
lected by the War Council of the American Red Cross to represent 
the Pacific coast in a commission of men sent to France for the pur- | 
pose of studying the organization of the Red Cross, the operation 
of hospitals, the ambulance service and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and to observe preparations behind the lines. 
i] After four or five weeks of study in France, the members of the 
group are to return to report the work to this country and to in- 
terpret its meaning. President Foster expects to return to 
Portland some time this fall. Dr. Foster received his Ph.D. from 
Teachers College in 1911; he was appointed president of Reed 
College in 1910. 


DR. PROSSER APPOINTED NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Charles Allen Prosser, director of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute in Minneapolis, has been requested by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to accept the position 
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created by the Smith-Hughes bill of director of vocational edu- 
cation for a period of six months beginning August 15. Dr. 
Prosser has accepted and has been given leave of absence by the 
trustees of the Dunwoody Institute. Dr. Prosser is particularly 
well fitted for his new position through his experiences as deputy 
commissioner for vocational education in Massachusetts, as 
secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, and more recently as a member of the Federal Com- 
mission on Vocational Education appointed by President Wilson. 
As a member of this body he had a large part in determining the 
provisions of the bill now known as the Smith-Hughes law. Dr. 
Prosser received his Ph.D. from Teachers College in 1915. 


COMMISSIONER HILLEGAS RECEIVES LL.D. 


The University of Vermont has conferred the doctorate of laws 
on Milo B. Hillegas, the state commissioner of education. Dr. 
Hillegas was formerly professor of elementary education in 
Teachers College, and is the author of the well-known Hillegas 
Scale for grading English compositions. He received his Ph.D. 
from Teachers College in 1911, and was appointed state com- 
missioner of education for Vermont in March, 1916. Dr. Hillegas 
was born in 1872. He was editor-in-chief, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1910; assistant professor of education, Teachers College, 
I91I-1914; and associate professor 1914-1916, resigning to 
accept the commissionership of Vermont. 


MISS BAMBERGER BECOMES PROFESSOR 
AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


Miss Florence E. Bamberger who was formerly an assistant in 
the department of philosophy of education at Teachers College 
and who received her B.S. degree in 1915 and her A.M. in 1916, 
has been promoted from an instructorship to an associate pro- 
fessorship in the department of education at Johns Hopkins 
University. Miss Bamberger enjoys the distinction of being the 
first woman to receive a regular teaching appointment on the 
Johns Hopkins faculty. 
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DR. MYERS ACCEPTS PROFESSORSHIP AT ANN ARBOR 


Dr. George E. Myers, who has been engaged in vocational edu- 
cation work in the New York City school system for the past 
three years, has accepted the position of professor of industrial 
education in the University of Michigan. The University has 
been designated as the state institution in Michigan to train 
teachers of trade and industrial subjects under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. Dr. Myers will have charge of developing this work, and 
will also be responsible for preparing supervisors and high school 
teachers of industrial arts. 

Dr. Myers received his A.M. degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1961, and a Ph.D. from Clark University in 1906. 
He subsequently did further graduate work at Teachers College 
during the years 1914-1915. 


PROFESSOR HORN AND THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL 


A new school, to be known as the Scarborough School, and 
having for one of its main objects a study of the reconstruction 
of the curriculum, has been opened at Scarborough, New York. 
The school, which is made financially possible by Mr. F. A. 
Vanderlip, of the National City Bank, New York City, will be 
under the direction of Ernest Horn, who received his Ph.D. from 
Teachers College in 1914, and who was formerly principal of the 
Speyer School of Teachers College. Professor Horn will retain 
his present position at the University of Iowa as professor of 
education although arrangements have been made by which he 
will spend a considerable proportion of his time at the Scar- 
borough School in the performance of his new duties. Professor 
Horn’s appointment suggests a new and interesting phase in the 
modern methods of educational supervision, namely, that of the 
expert in educational engineering who advises and directs the 
movements of a school system often hundreds and even thousands 
of miles from his ‘home office’. 


R. J. LEONARD AND EDWIN A. LEE PROMOTED 


Edwin A. Lee, assistant professor of vocational education in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, has been granted 
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leave of absence in order to take charge of the work of Robert J. 
Leonard, professor of vocational education in the University of 
Indiana. Professor Leonard has accepted an appointment for the 
year with the Federal Board for Vocational Education; he will be 
a regional director over the north central states, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Professor Leonard was a student at 
Teachers College from 1910 to 1914, receiving his B.S. in 1912, 
and his A.M. in 1914. Professor Lee is also a graduate of Teachers 
College, B.S. 1914, A.M. 1915, and was a teacher in the Speyer 
School and later in the Ethical Culture School. During Professor 
Lee’s absence his work in the Carnegie Institute will be taken by 
Mr. Clarence E. Hedden who received his Master’s degree from 
Teachers College in 1917. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE IN WAR SERVICE 


The following are the names of Alumni and students of 
Teachers College who are serving in the War in some capacity. 
In many cases the information given is very meager and is often 
subject to revision. The Secretary of the College is very desirous 
of keeping in touch with all Alumni who are enrolled in any 
branch of Government service or war relief. Readers of the 
REcORD will aid greatly in this matter if they will communicate 
all such information to Professor C. B. Upton, Teachers College. 


Dr. Walter H. Eddy, who was recently appointed associate in 
physiological chemistry at Teachers College, is at present sta- 
tioned at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, where he is engaged in the 
inspection of foods in the southern camps of the National Army. 
Dr. Eddy has received a commission of captain in the Sanitary 
Corps, and is associated with Major J. R. Murlin of the Cornell 
Medical School who has charge of this work. Dr. Eddy was 
formerly associate at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University and was also connected with the High 
School of Commerce, New York City, and was on the staff of the 
New York Hospital. Dr. Eddy received his Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University in 1908. 


Dr. Alice Boughton, who took her Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University in June, is acting as head of the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Department of the Food Conservation Section 
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of the Food Administration. Dr. Boughton received her B.S. 
at Teachers College in 1914, and her A.M. in 1915. She was for 
some time superintendent of lunches in the Philadelphia public 
schools, and was also connected with the Bureau of Educational 
Experiment of New York City as a research worker. 


In addition to the list published in previous numbers of the 
ReEcorpD the following students from the nursing and health de- 
partment have either gone abroad or are soon to be called into 
active Red Cross service: 


Foreign Service in Military Hospitals: Marie Baurle, Mary 
Birnie, Sara E. Parsons, Edith Sinclair, Elizabeth Shellabarger, 
Augustine Stoll, Ella Tomlinson, Olive Wallace, Eleanor Win- 
bush, and Florence Paterson. 

Home Service in Military Camps: Elizabeth Robinson, Harriet 
Gilette, Mary Laird, and Anna Ewing. 

Tubercular Work in France: Mary Smeeton. 


Others whose activities are at present undesignated are: 
Charlotte Dann, Joyce Ely, Eleanor Jones, Melinda Murphy, 
June Ramsey, Leslie Wentzel, and Emma Wood. 


The names of the following Alumni have also been received: 


Clyde W. Bowman, corporal, Engineering Division, Camp 
Gordon, Ga. 

Francis Clark, Aviation Corps. 

Heber Cummings, psychological examiner, Sanitary Corps. 

William H. Emmons, Coast Artillery Corps, Portland, Maine. 

William Grose, ‘somewhere’ in National Army. 

Emma Jeffrey, camp hostess, Camp Devens, Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts. 

James Koontz, camp educational secretary, Army Y. M.C.A., 
Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 

Augustus S. Lee, ‘somewhere’ in National Army. 

Grace McGuire, dietitian, Denver Base Hospital, France 
or Russia. 

Harry McIntire, Camp Funston, Kansas; headquarters of the 
89th Division. 

John V. L. Morris, Yaphank, Long Island. 

Helen Ogden, recreation work, ‘somewhere’ in Russia. 
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Mabel C. Little, canteen work, ‘somewhere’ in France. 
Forest C. Van Horn, ‘somewhere’ in National Army. 
Ethel M. Wiberley, dietitian, Camp Lee, Virginia. 
Frank Wilson, undesignated. 
Elizabeth Young, canteen work, with Red Cross ‘somewhere’ 
in France. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE MEN COOPERATE IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF 
RECRUITS 


Readers of the REcorRD will be interested to learn of the active 
participation of a number of the faculty and students of Teachers 
College in the work of the psychological examination of recruits 
for the new National Army which has been undertaken by the 
Federal Government. 

Last spring a general committee was organized to consider the 
problems thus presented. This committee was made up of a 
number of well known psychologists in the United States, includ- 
ing G. Stanley Hall, J. McKeen Cattell, E. L. Thorndike, and 
several others. Later other committees were formed to consider 
various phases of the problems growing out of the War. Included 
among the experts on the sub-committee, which is devoting atten- 
tion especially to the problem of the psychological examination of 
recruits, are a number of men who are or have been connected 
with Teachers College, either as members of the teaching staff or 
as students. Among these are Professor W. V. Bingham, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and formerly an instructor in 
Teachers College, and Professor L. M. Terman, of Stanford 
University, who was a member of the Summer School staff of 
1917. 

Professor E. L. Thorndike coéperated especially in directing 
the scoring, tabulation, and preparation of the scheme for the use 
of the tests in the actual examination of recruits. Much of this 
work was done at Teachers College and at Columbia, where Pro- 
fessors Cattell and Woodworth, together with members of the 
Columbia department, and ten assistants and computers, worked 
for a month in analyzing the preliminary material. 
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Mr. J. L. Stenquist, of the New York Training School for 
Teachers, and an assistant in the department of educational 
psychology, devoted his entire time for over a month to preparing 
several hundred sets of the Stenquist Construction test, which is 
one of those used by the psychologists who are testing over 
150,000 men of the National Army. A large part of the construc- 
tion of this apparatus was done in the little shop of the depart- 
ment of educational psychology. 

Among the psychologists who are working in the cantonments 
under the direction of Major R. M. Yerkes, recently elected head 
of the department of psychology at the University of Minnesota, 
are Professor Trabue of Teachers College; Dr. J. C. Chapman 
and Dr. C. W. Stone, formerly of Teachers College; and Dr. G. O. 
Ferguson, Heber Cummings, A. S. Edwards, and N. J. Melville, 
who have been students at Columbia University and Teachers 
College; Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, of the University of Wisconsin, 
is on the Aviation Examination Board, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Truman L. Kelley has been granted leave of absence for 
three months to organize at Washington a plan for recording and 
using the data obtained during the psychological examinations 
in the cantonments. Dr. Kelley, together with Professor W. V. 
Bingham, will also serve upon the Committee for the Classifica- 
tion of Army Personnel. 


T. C. MEN IN Y. M. C. A. WAR WORK 


The following letter, which was received a short time ago by 
the Secretary of Teachers College, is here printed in the belief 
that it contains news of a timely nature, and that it may be sug- 
gestive to other Alumni of the College who may wish to contribute 
their services to the Y. M.C. A. or to other branches of social 
service work in the war. 

The author of this letter, Mr. W. T. Woody, is a graduate of 
Indiana University, 1913, and was a student at Teachers College 
during the years 1915-1917 and received his A.M. degree in 1916. 

The Mr. W. P. Tomlinson to whom reference is made in the 
letter, is a graduate of Haverford, 1910; A.M., Harvard, 1911; 
and was enrolled in the Graduate School at Teachers College 
during 1916-1917. 
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NEwport BRANCH, ARMY AND Navy Y. M.C. A. 


Professor CLIFFORD B. UPTON, Newport, R. I., 
Teachers College, October 15, 1917 
New York City. 


My dear Professor Upton: 

If you will please pardon my delay in answering I will now try 
to comply with your request and tell something of the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. at Newport, which may be taken as fairly rep- 
resentative of what is being done elsewhere. * * * First a few 
words about the organization of the Y. M. C. A., which carries 
on the ‘War Work’. 

This so-called ‘War Work’ is all under the direction of the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., which has its headquarters in 
New York. This Council directs the establishment of new camps, 
selects men to place in them, launches campaigns for funds, 
selects speakers and entertainers, and is a general clearance house 
for criticisms and suggestions made by the local units. Much of 
the authority of the War Council is delegated to the heads of the 
departments or divisions. The department or division coincides 
generally with the well-known military divisions of the United 
States. The northeastern department is in charge of Mr. Hearne, 
who is conveniently located at Boston. In each department there 
are many local districts which in turn are under the direction of 
general or camp secretaries. Each district may contain a large 
number of building units. 

Newport, a district of the northeastern division, is made up at 
present of about ten building units, among which are: Forts 
Adams, Getty, Kearney, Greble, and Wetherell; others at Block 
Island and Woods Hole Reserve Camp; and two at the Training 
Station. The rapid growth of the Newport district is shown by 
the increase of units from one to ten and the number of secretaries 
from five to thirty-five. The size of the several units varies 
greatly; those at the Forts benefit a few hundred men while the 
two buildings at the Training Station accommodate at present 
about ten thousand. They are, to be sure, quite inadequate for 
that number of men. 

You have probably already asked yourself what so many sec- 
retaries are doing. The number of duties is multitudinous, but 
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they generally fall into these classes: religious, social, recreational 
and educational. Aside from these classes there is the clerical 
work performed at each building, which consists chiefly of selling 
stamps, money orders, and banking money for the sailors, and 
furnishing them writing materials. These services demand much 
in time and energy but are greatly appreciated * * * and the 
Y.M.C.A. finds it a convenient place to begin work. The 
extent of this work is better understood when one knows that on 
and after pay-day the daily sale of money orders and the total 
deposits at the Training Station amount to ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars. On these days the ‘Y. M. bloke’ feels certainly 
that he is a ‘paid clerk’—nothing more. But time so spent is not 
without some reward, for on the self-same day one may convince 
a great number of the men that the two dollars paid for mem- 
bership in the Y. M. C. A. will assist and make comfortable some 
other man, somewhere in the allied nations. 

For the program of religious work a list of available men is 
furnished by the War Work Council working in conjunction with 
the local secretary. We are thus able to command the services 
of the very best men; they seem to appreciate the opportunity 
to come. Among those who have recently been at the Training 
Station are: John R. Mott, Henry Van Dyke, R. E. Speer, ex- 
Ambassador Gerard, Bishop Hughes, and others equally well 
known. The ‘Y.’ works also hand in hand with the regular chap- 
lains, the codperation of Chaplains Charlton and Gleason of this 
place being most cordial. 

Other phases of the religious work are the Bible classes estab- 
lished and conducted for the most part by the rookies themselves 
and the visits each day to the hospitals and ‘sick-bays’. The sick- 
bay may be defined as a ‘place of unrest’ for those who are 
unequal to the tasks of the day but not ill enough to claim a 
holiday at the hospital. It is through the men of the Bible classes 
and those who become active members in the Association that it 
is possible to secure coéperation in the work at each building. 
In them the secretary easily finds men in whom he can place 
confidence, and who are willing to do any task or assume any 
responsibility. 

The social side of the work is planned by its appropriate com- 
mittee in the district working with each building secretary. 
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The entertainments are both domestic and imported and vary 
from classic programs to minstrel shows. Movie films are also 
kept on a regular schedule so that each building, when ready for 
them, receives a screen performance two or three times a week. 
Besides these formal entertainments there are the more or less 
informal occasions when some of the fellows get together for a 
checker or chess tournament, parlor athletic contests, and song- 
fests. Small prizes are given by some secretaries to the winners 
of tournaments but enthusiasm is never lacking even though no 
prize is offered. 

In regard to the recreational side, the secretary usually fur- 
nishes partial equipment for baseball, basket ball, volley ball, and 
football, provided there is ample space and opportunity for the 
men to use them. Quoits is also a favorite game. Just at present 
football is having its turn and several games have been arranged 
between the several units around Newport. The Training Sta- 
tion and the Reserve Camp especially have a large number of 
college men who have played the game. 

The educational work in the Newport District has not yet 
reached a standard of which to be proud, and many other dis- 
tricts must certainly confess the same. General educational 
work, such as providing proper reading material, is very well 
attended to, but organized classes in subjects of interest to the 
men are not by any means as numerous as they should be. The 
meagerness of the educational work is here due to the fact that 
the men remain at the Training Station for a short time only. 
Where they have been held for a longer time better educational 
programs were carried out. Thus at Fort Adams there were sev- 
eral hundred men studying French until the classes were inter- 
rupted by the dispatch of most of the forces. Several classes in 
French have also been continued for some time by Mr. W. P. 
Tomlinson. Some of these classes are conducted by paid, others 
by volunteer teachers, and in spite of inconvenience of accommo- 
dations and the irregularity of attendance have met with good 
success. 

The best educational program has been organized at the 
Reserve Camp. * * * Here four class rooms have been provided 
and courses organized in trigonometry, geometry, navigation, 
French, English, history, and geography. Teaching is done by 
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volunteers from among the enlisted men, but I understand that 
the secretary is now trying to secure the services of outsiders.* * * 

Finally, I should like to give you some idea of the men’s appre- 
ciation of the Y. M. C. A.’s work. To judge candidly from their 
statements which I have heard here, and those abroad which I 
have read, the Y. M. C. A. makes all the difference between the 
ethereal and the nether regions. This is not too strong. Just 
this morning one secretary passed out personally over one 
thousand letter heads, going from tent to tent, to men in a quar- 
antine camp. These men are shut in to themselves and of course 
appreciate most deeply the help of the ‘Y’. Their sentiments 
were expressed over and over again: “I don’t know how I’d live 
without the Y. M.C. A.”; “The Y. M. C. A.’s the best friend us 
fellers has got.” The officer in charge of the same regiment said, 
“The Y. M. C. A. is the only thing here that can keep time from 
hanging heavy on the hands of these fellows.” Another said, re- 
ferring to the Y. M.C. A. force, “They’re the squarest guys I’ve 
met any place; I’ve never asked them to do a single thing and 
been refused.” 

These are merely verbal expressions of appreciation; it has 
been expressed in deeds, also. About two years ago the ‘Y.’ at 
the Training Station was burned. At the suggestion of Captain 
Johnson the enlisted men began to construct for themselves a 
building for their Y. M. C. A., which is now completed and known 
as ‘The House that Jack Built’. It is entirely of concrete, and 
though it could have been much better planned for the work it 
is designed to shelter, it stands as a fitting testimony of the sailors’ 
belief in the Y. M.C. A. 

* * * T have heard just recently that Mr. W. P. Tomlinson, 
whom you know well, will soon be sent to Italy in the ‘Y.’ work. 
As you know, a great many secretaries are now wanted for service 
in France, Italy, and Russia. These must be chosen from those 
exempt from military service or who are above the age limit. 
For these reasons I fear I shall have no part in the work ‘over 


there’. 
* * * * 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. T. Woopy 
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RECENT ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. J. L. Henderson is giving this year the courses announced 
for the late Charles Hughes Johnston at the University of 
Illinois. Since taking his doctorate at Teachers College in 1912, 
Mr. Henderson has been professor of secondary education at the 
University of Texas and state inspector of high schools. 


Mr. Arthur T. French who assisted Professor Stevens in the 
supervision of practice teachers during 1915-1917, is now prin- 
cipal of the high school at West Chester, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
French is a graduate of Harvard of the class of 1907, and received 
his A.M. from Teachers College in 1913. He was teacher of 
mathematics in the Horace Mann School from 1907-1913, and 
was afterwards on the staff of Roberts College, Constantinople, 
but was obliged to return to the United States in the early days of 
the War. 


Dr. Frederick W. Steacy, who received his Ph.D. from Teachers 
College in June of this year, has received an appointment as 
lecturer in education in McDonald College. This is the teachers 
training department of the McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Mr. Frederick H. Bair, a graduate student at Teachers College 
during 1913-1914 and 1915~—1916, teacher of English in the Horace 
Mann School from 1914 to 1916, and more recently head of the 
department of English in the Albany High School, has been ap- 
pointed expert in English for the New York State Department of 
Education. In this capacity Mr. Bair will devote a considerable 
proportion of his time to the preparation of examinations and to 
the State syllabus; he will also act as an inspector of schools. 


Miss Katharine F. Ball has been appointed vocational adviser 
for women in the University of Minnesota. The office was 
created in June, 1917, and Miss Ball is the first person to receive 
the appointment. Miss Ball is a graduate of Wellesley College, 
and has done graduate work in the University of California, and 
at Teachers College, where she received her Master’s degree and 
a professional diploma as adviser to women in 1917. 


Mr. Herman Hjorth, a graduate of Teachers College of the 


class of 1917, and formerly supervisor of industrial arts in the 
University of Porto Rico and in the public schools on the Island, 
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has accepted a position as efficiency engineer in a steel plant in 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 


Miss Charlotte Herckner, at present enrolled in Teachers Col- 
lege, will also do work in industrial arts in the State Normal School 
at Trenton, New Jersey. Miss Herckner has recently returned 
from a trip of investigation of school work in industrial arts and 
vocational subjects, going as far west as Honolulu. 


Mr. S. H. Layton, who received his A.M. degree at Teachers 
College in 1917, has been elected to the superintendency at Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania. Mr. Layton was formerly superintendent 
at Lancaster, Ohio. 


Mr. C. L. Hultgren, who was a student at Teachers College dur- 
ing 1916-1917 and who received his A.M. degree from Teach- 
ers College in 1917, has been elected professor of education and 
dean of Tougaloo College, Mississippi. Mr. Hultgren is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan University, and has also done graduate work 
in the University of Washington. 


Miss Anna E. Arnold, a student of Teachers College during the 
years 1915—1917, and who received her B.S. this year, has been 
appointed principal of the Girls Polytechnic High School at 
Portland, Oregon. 


In addition to those names listed in the September RECORD 
the following are announced by the Appointment Committee for 
the school year 1917-1918: 


Mrs. Helen Albert, fifth and sixth grades, Miss Chandor’s 
School, New York City. 

Mr. Clinton M. Allen, camp educational secretary, Y. M.C. A., 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mr. Robert Baldwin, instructor, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Wash. 

Miss May Barrett, primary supervisor, Hartford County, Md. 

Miss Margaret Becker, instructor, household arts, Leonia, N. J. 

Miss Grace Bedell, head of home economics department, public 
schools, Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Jerome Bentley, principal of high school, Richmond, Ind. 

Miss Marguerite Biery, extension worker, State College, Penn. 
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Miss Grace Billings, dietitian and lunch room manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York City. 

Miss Bertha Birdseye, office and field work, Connecticut Food 
Supply Committee, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Franklin Bishop, instructor in music, State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Bishop, head of domestic science department, Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Mr. Herbert Blair, statistician, vocational division, New York 
State Military Training Commission. 

Miss Alice L. Butler, instructor in education, high school, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Miss Harriet Campbell, instructor in education, State Normal 
School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Miss Marie Christenson, instructor, domestic science, high 
school, Lovele, Utah. 

Mr. Thomas P. Cobb, instructor in Spanish, College of Indus- 
trial Arts, Denton, Tex. 

Miss Katherine Collins, instructor in English, high school, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Homer E. Cooper, extension teacher, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Katherine Cranor, assistant professor, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Miss Gertrude Cruden, head of domestic art department, Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York City. 

Miss Bess B. Curtis, instructor in fine arts, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Faribault, Minn. 

Miss Emily Dubuque, teacher of history, high school, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Mr. J. L. Dunkle, head of department of pedagogy, State Nor- 
mal School, Towson, Md. 


Mr. S. W. Ehrman, principal of high school, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Miss Lillian Maude Finley, instructor in domestic art, State 
Normal School, Ellendale, N. D. 


Miss Mary Ruth Fisher, extension worker, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penn. 
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Miss Lillias D. Francis, extension worker, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Norman Frost, instructor in rural education, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Thomas R. Garth, head of department of education, West 
Texas State Normal College, Canyon, Tex. 

Miss Bess Gill, instructor in domestic art, Milwaukee Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Evelyn L. Haring, instructor in physical education, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Walter D. Head, headmaster, private school, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Clarence E. Hedden, assistant professor of vocational edu- 
cation, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Clarence C. Henson, superintendent of schools, Rapids 
Parish, La. 

Mr. Ralph C. Hill, instructor, Mrs. Marietta Johnson’s School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Recent Notable Books 


Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 


By Emma MILLER BoLentus, A.M., Author of ‘The Teaching 
of Oral English’ and ‘Teaching Literature’. 


A new book, replete with life, which stresses both correct form and the 
development of ideas. Oral composition receives as much attention as written 
composition. There is an enlivened and progressive repetition of letter- 
writing. ‘ 

The friendly atmosphere of the book, its development of self-criticism, its 
games, its club organization, and its common sense application of grammar 
stamp it with individuality and real power. It complies with the latest 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of High 
School English. 


Dryer’s Elementary Economic Geography 


A textbook of a new type which meets the needs of a wide variety of schools 
—upper grammar grades, junior high schools, continuation schools, voca- 
tional and commercial courses, and the first years of the regular high school. 
It discusses natural geographic features only in their relation to human wants 
and treats industry and commerce in a way that is both intelligible and im- 
pressive to boys and girls. 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 


132 pages. ‘ . Illustrated 


The simplicity of this beginner’s book is striking. The first lessons are very 
much like those in a child’s English primer or first reader—short, easy sen- 
tences about the pictures scattered through the book. Under each picture is 
the Spanish name of the object illustrated. The lessons consist of conversa- 
tions, supplying words and idioms needed in everyday life. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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The Teachers College Record 


The TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD in the past has filled an im- 
portant place in the educational world as a scientific publication, 
covering all fields and phases of educational theory and practice. 
It has enjoyed an unusual reputation for the publication of im- 
portant educational monographs, which have often been the first 
public announcement of experiments, theories or methods that 
have later become current in the best teaching practice. 


The Teachers College Record, as it has been issued since Janu- 
ary, 1915, has enlarged and supplemented the old Record 
without detracting from the special monograph feature upon 
which the value of the Record has so long depended. These longer 
articles will still continue to occupy the greater portion of the 
magazine, but, in addition, there will appear in each issue shorter 
items concerning all departments and organizations of the College, 
news of the alumni and their work and reports from the Teachers 
College clubs now being organized in a number of cities. In order 
that the departments of household arts may be adequately repre- 
sented, the Household Arts Review has ceased publication in 
separate form, and since January, 1915, has been incorporated 
with the Record. 


Dean Russell is the editor of the new Teachers College Record; 
Secretary Upton is associate editor; the contributors include the 
Teachers College faculty and prominent alumni. 


THE RECORD 1s a bi-monthly, illustrated, 100-page magazine 


The subscription rate is $1.50 per year 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


TEACHERS COLLEGE NEW YORK CITY 
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ATTENTION 


Members of the Alumni Association 


The new Alumni Year began March 1, 1917. 


If you have not already done so, renew your member- 
ship at once, particularly if you wish to nominate a 
new Alumni Trustee and other officers of the Asso- 
ciation. Membership entitles you to the TEACHERS 
COLLEGE REcORD, free of charge. 


The annual dues are $1.50. 


Any person who has been a student at Teachers Col- 
lege may join the Alumni Association and receive THE 
| RECORD free. 


Members of a local Teachers College Club should pay 
dues direct to the club treasurer, who will remit the 
amount due to the general Association. The Executive 
Committee has decided that the Alumni Association 
cannot remit any dues to local clubs for persons who 
send their subscriptions direct to the Teachers College 
Record. Pay your local treasurer or send dues to the 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association. 


| Be sure to indicate clearly the address to which you 
wish THE ReEcorD sent. Do not fail to notify the 
| Treasurer of any change in your address. 


You will confer a favor on the Association by adding 
ten cents to out-of-town checks, to pay for collection 


Send Membership Dues to 


W.A. Mappox, Treasurer, Alumni Association 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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““W HAVE in mind the average school of average opportunities, 
and the teacher of average ability,’ says HENRY EASTMAN 
BENNETT, author of 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Commonsense practicality is reflected on every page. Where 
others have yielded to the temptation and written of ideal schools, 
Professor Bennett has kept ever in mind things as they are. His 
result, therefore, is a book of incalculable value to teachers in 
schools of the sort in which the larger part of American teaching 
and learning is done. It succeeds in being genuinely helpful 
without sacrifice of higher ideals than those usually associated 
with the practical attitude. $1.25. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Teachers of Science should know this new book 
The Principles of Science Teaching 


By RANsomM Twiss 
State High School Inspector, and 
Professor of Education in the Ohio State University 


The first eleven chapters and the last one develop and formulate principles that 

are fundamental to all science training; the others are devoted to the explana- 

tion of principles and methods of teaching that are especially applicable to the 

several sciences of the high school curriculum. They contain also practical hints 

on the selection and organization of subject matter, the planning of labora- 

tories, and the choice of equipment in connection with science instruction. 
Whatever your problems this book will solve them. 


The latest volume in Professor Monroe’s Textbook Series 
in Education . . . . .  Lést price $1.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Cooperate in Psychological Examination of Recruits— Teachers 
College Men in Y. M. C. A. War Work—Appointments. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Columbia Guibersity Press Book Store. 


ON THE CAMPUS 


2960 Broadway (Branch Store of Lemcke & Buechner) Bet. Furnald Hall and 
cor. 116th St. Journalism Building 


Supplies all books and materials required in the various 
courses at Teachers College. New and second-hand 


Books. Columbia Stationery, Keepsakes, Jewelry, Art- 
ists’ Materials 


The Official Guide to Columbia University (Illustrated) 


Teachers and students are invited to file their names and addresses with 
the bookstore’s mailing list for new publications. Issued monthly 


THE STORE ADAPTED TO TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ NEEDS 


An important book on a subject of vital importance to every teacher 


Decoration of the School and Home 
By Tueopore M. DiLiaway, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 


Here is a book that shows what a schoolroom may be made by the intelligent selection and 
artistic arrangement of its decorations. 

Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of this neglected phase of education. In this book 
he points out clearly common faults found in the average school arrangement, and then by text 
and illustrations of re-arrangement shows how these same schools may be made to reflect true 
artistic quality. 

The text of this book sets forth comprehensively the proper selection and arrangement of 
statuary, pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color and sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, 
with a complete list of these decorations, showing just which are best co-related to the curriculum 
of each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. Send for illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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War Emergency Bulletins 


The following bulletins, published by Teachers College in the 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION BULLETIN series, are selected because of 
their interest in time of emergency. 


No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 


No. 33. 


No. 34. 


ECONOMICAL DIET AND COOKERY IN TIME OF EMERGENCY. Professors 
Rose and Winchell and Miss Shapleigh, Teachers College. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

SIMPLE LESSONS ON THE PHYSICAL CARE OF CHILDREN. Dr. Josephine 
Hemenway Kenyon. 20 cents. 

Lessons IN Home Nursinc. Professor Isabel M. Stewart, Teachers 
College. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

How To PLAN MEALS IN TIME OF WAR, WITH ECONOMICAL MENUS AND 
DIRECTIONS FOR MARKETING. Professor Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers 
College. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

NINETY TESTED, PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL RECIPES FOR THE HOUSE- 
WIFE. Prepared by Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College. 
20pp. 30 cents. 


. THE FEEDING OF YOUNG CHILDREN. Professor Mary Swartz Rose, 


Teachers College. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


. Hints on CLotuinc. Professor Mary Schenck Woolman. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
. QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF NUTRITION. Professor Henry C. Sherman, 


Teachers College. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


. DETERMINATION OF LINEN AND Cotton. Dr. Herzog. Translated by 


Ellen A. Beers, B.S. 24 ill., 2 color prints. 25 cents. 


. CANNED Foops: FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Florence R. Corbett, formerly 


Instructor in Household Arts, Teachers College. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


. PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL TESTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. Sadie B. Vander- 


bilt, Instructor in Household Chemistry, Teachers College. 16 pp. 10 
cents. 


. Some ATTEMPTS TO STANDARDIZE OVEN TEMPERATURES FOR COOKERY 


Procssses. Professor May B. Van Arsdale, Teachers College. 16 pp. 
10 cents. 


. Foop For ScHOOL Boys AND Girts. Professor Mary Swartz Rose, Teach- 


ers College. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


. A Survey oF Your HousEHOLD FINANCES. Professor Benjamin R. An- 


drews, Teachers College. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


. Some Foop Facts To HELP THE HOUSEWIFE IN FEEDING THE FAMILY. 


Professor Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers College. 8 pp. 5 cents. 
A complete list will be sent on application. Prices include postage. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL COMRADESHIP 
FOR THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 


The stimulus of personal touch with others engaged in like tasks is needed by all 
workers. This is provided for the teachers of English in the United States by 


THE ENGLISH ¥OURNAL 


Edited by JAMEs FLEMING Hosic 
This embodies the following features: | 
1. Leading articles discussing in an authoritative way every aspect of English teaching and the } 
equipment for it; 
2. Round table contributions in a delightfully informal and direct manner; 
3. Editorials setting forth important current educational i oa 
4. News of the National Council of Teachers of English of fifty local societies, of current arti- 
cles and pamphlets valuable to English teachers; and 
1 Reviews and notices of new books. 
| Au leaders in education and writers on educational subjects xy to the English Journal as the 
authority in its field. It is indispensable to English teachers, for it is the best means of keeping 
them abreast of the times and in touch with their <i." 


Published monthly, except July and August, at $2.50 a year, 30 cents a copy. 


Address) THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


| 68TH STREET AND STEWART AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Observations of Professor Maturin 
By CLyDE Furst 12mo, cloth, pp. viti+225. $1.25 net 


Aseries of delightful essays embodying the thoughts and sayings of } 
Professor Bedelar Maturin on a great number of the important | 
aspects of life. A few of the titles are: The Staff of Life, Foreign | 
Travels at Home, Country Life, The Mystery of Dress, A Small 
College, Old Town Revisited, and The County Fair. These essays 
originally appeared from time to time in the New York Evening Post, 
and are here for the first time brought together. They are the 
record of one who has thought out with an engaging optimism, from 
the standpoint of individual experience, many of the eternal prob- 
lems of living, and as such they will undoubtedly appeal to a wide 
circle of readers. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 WEST 27TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


New Publications 


The City Superintendent and the Board of Education. 
By WALTER W. THEISEN, PH.D. 139 pp. $1.50. 


Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Education in Colonial 
New England and New York. By Rosert F. SEyBOLT, 
PH.D. 121 pp. $1.00. 


Organization and Method in Agriculture in Secondary 
Schools. By THEopoRE H. Eaton, Pxo.D. 183 pp. $2.00. 


The Organization of Instruction Materials with Special 
Relation to the Elementary School Curriculum. By 
J. W. Heckert, Puo.D. 107 pp. $1.00. 


Interrelations of Mental Abilities. By Freprerick W. 
Streacy, Pu.D. In press. 


A Study in Educational Prognosis. By ELBERT FRETWELL, 
Pu.D. In press. 


Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling. By Leta S. 
HOLLINGWoRTH, PH.D. In press. 


Development of Free Schools in United States as Illus- 
trated by Connecticut and Michigan. By A. R. Mean, 
Pu.D. In press. 


Experimental Tests of Mathematical Ability and Their 
Prognostic Value. AGNrEs L. RoGers, Pu.D. In press. 


Overlapping of Attainments in Certain Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grades. By Paut J. Kruse, Pu.D. In press. 


A Complete Catalog will be sent on request 


Published by 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TESTS and SCALES 


PUBLISHED BY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic Scales. By C.imrrorp Woopy. 
8 scales on sheets 11x 8tins.: Series A, 
Addition, Multiplication, and 
Division (long seri B, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division 
(short series). Price, 40 cents per 100; 
$3.00 per 1000 of any one kind. Postage 
extra. Sample set, 6 cents by mail. These 
scales are reprinted from the following: 

Measurements of Some Achievements in 
Arithmetic. By CLirrorp Woopy. 63 pp. 
Describes the derivation, use, and scoring 
of the above scales, and gives tentative 
standard scores. Price, $1.00 in cloth; 75 
cents in paper. 

A Reasoning Test in Arithmetic. By 
Curr W. Stone. Price, 40 cents per 100, 
postage extra; direction card, 5 cents. This 
scale is reprinted from the following: 

Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arith- 
metic and How to Utilize Them. By 
Curr W. STONE. 24 pp. Gives directions 
for using and scoring the above and other 
tests. Price, 55 cents in paper; 80 cents in 


DRAWING 
Dra Scale for Grades 5 to 8 By 
E. L. THornpike. Chart 9x 18 ins. Price, 
3 cents by mail; in quantities of 25 or more, 
2 cents each, postage extra. A set consisting 
of the Scale and two sheets of sample draw- 
ings for practice in judging, 9 cents by mail. 


READING 


Improved Scale for Measuring the Under- 
standing of Sentences: Scale Alpha 2, 
parts land 2. By E. L. THornoike. Part 
I may be u for Grades 3 to 5; Part 2 for 
Grade 6 to high school. Price, each part, 75 
cents per 100. Record sheets, 25 cents a dozen. 
Postage extra. Sample set: both parts and 
record sheet, 8 cents by mail. For description 
of derivation, use, and scoring of this scale see: 

Teachers College Record, November, 1915, 
and January, 1916: Two articles on the Im- 
= e for Measuring Ability in 

eading. By E. L. THORNDIKE. Price, 80 
cents for both numbers. 

Improved Scales for Word Knowledge or 
Visual Vocabulary. By E. L. THORNDIKE. 
Scale A2 and Scale B. They are —_ 
on four sheets: Scale A2, x series 
A2, y series; e B, x series; and B, 
y series. Price, 40 cents per 100; $3.00 per 
1000 of any one kind. Postage extra. Sam- 

set, 6 cents by mail. For description of 
derivation, use, and scoring of these scales 


see: 

Teachers College Record, November, 1916: 
An article on the Measurement of Achieve- 
ment in Reading: Word Knowledge. By 
E. L. THorNpDIKE. Price, 40 cents. 


HANDWRITING 
Handwriting Scale for Grades 5 to 8. By 
E. L. THORNDIKE. Chart, 22 x 26 ins. Price, 
8 cents by mail; in quantities, 5 cents, postage 
extra. Reprinted from the following: 
Handwriting. By E. L. THornpixe. 
and 3 inserts (Scale for Grades 5 to 8, an sup- 
scale for adult women’s 


lementary 
—— Price, 35 cents by mail. 
Teachers’ timates of the Quality of 
Specimens of Handwriting. By E. L. 
THORNDIKE. Includes problems for judging 
handwriting; the Thorndike Scale for Grades 
5 to 8; 3 sets of samples of handwriting for 
record (Teacuers CoL- 
November, 1914.) Price, 30 


I pp. 


8 
D, E, M. Scales B 
tically of the same a ag may 
in elementary grades; J, K, L, M, in 
the high school. Price, 40 cents per hundred; 
$3.00 per thousand of any one kind. Practice 
sheet, 20 cents per 100. Postage extra. Sam- 
ple set, 6 cents by mail. These scales are re- 
inted from the following: 


D, E ( 
be 


TRABUE. II9 pp. bes the de- 
, AE, use, and scoring of above scales and 


gives tentative standard scores. 
in cloth; $1.15 in paper. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Scale for Gan position by 
People. By B. —— Chart, 6 x 26 
ins. Price, 3 cents by mail; in quantities of 
25 or more, 2 cents per copy, postage extra. 
Reprinted from the following: 

A Scale for the Measurement of 
Com tions by “--y People. 
M. HILLEGAS. 60 Describes 
derivation and use of the Dove scale. 

35 cents by mail. 

Preli Extension to the 
Scale. y E. L. Tsornorxe. Chart, 
18 x 24 ins. Price, single copy, 8 cents by 

mail; in quantities, 5 cents per copy, postage 


Price, $1.50 


gas Scale. y 
11x17 ins. Price, single copy, 8 cents by 
aah in quantities, 5 cents per copy, postage 
extra. For tion and scores, see the 
following: 
ig ementing the Hillegas Scale. By M. 
RABUE. Gives results of measurements in 
many schools, tentative standards of achieve- 
ment by grades, and method of calculating 
scores. In TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, Janu- 


ary, sory. Price, 40 cents. 


ay yy 150 S ens Ar- 
* in Psychological and Edu- 
cational THORN- 


periments. By E. L. 
DIKE. Price 


cents by mail. 
LANGUAGE 
cloth. 
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extra. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Composition and Rhetoric. HENrRy W. Hoitmgs, A.M., and Oscar C. 
GALLAGHER, A.M. 347 pp. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1917. 
Educational Tests and Measurements. WALTER Scott Monroe, Ph.D., 
assisted by JAMES CLARENCE DeEVoss, A.M., and FREDERICK JAMES 
KeEtty, Ph.D. 309 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. $1.50. 
Elementary Principles of Economics. Together with a Short Sketch of 
Economic History. Revised by RicHArRD T. Px.D., LL.D., and 
Ray Wicker, 446 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
1.10. 

Experiment in the Fundamentals. Giving the Results of Tests Made in 
the Cincinnati Schools with Two Kinds of Practice Material. Cyrus D. 
MeEap. School Efficiency Monographs. 54 pp. Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1917. 60 cents. 

Health Charts. Proposed by the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Council of the N. E. A. and the Council on 
Health and Public Instruction of the A. M.A. Prepared by Dr. THomas 
D. Woop, Teachers College. 1917. 

Health Essentials for Rural School Children. pemeees by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Council of 
the N. E. A. and the Council on Health and Public Instruction of the 
A. M.A. Prepared by Dr. THomas D. Woop, Teachers College. 1917. 

History of Elementary Mathematics. With Hints on Methods of Teach- 
ing. By FLortan Cajori, Pu.D. Revised and enlarged edition. 324 pp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.75. 

Introduction to the History of Science. Water Lippy, M.A., Pa.D. 
288 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. $1.50. 

Illustrative Handwork for Elementary Subjects. A desk manual for 
class-room teachers. ELLA VictorIA DosBs. 223 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. $1.10. 

Introduction to High School Teaching. STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN. 
449 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.60. 

Mastery of Nervousness. Based on Re-education of Self. Rosert S. 
CARROLL, M.D. 346 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

Play Movement and Its Significance. Henry S. Curtis, Pa.D. 346 pp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.50. 

Modern Education in Europe and the Orient. Davin E. CLoyp, Pu.D., 
M.A. 451 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.40. 

Religious Training in the School and Home. A Manual for Teachers and 
Parents. E. HERSHEY SNEATH, GEORGE HopGEs, and HENRY HALLAM 
TWEEDY. 341 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.50. 

Rural Teacher and His Work. In Community Leadership, in School Ad- 
ministration, and in Mastery of the School Subjects. 359 pp. HaARoLp 
WALDsTEIN Focut. New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.40. 

School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study. A Survey of a 
Non-Sectarian Movement to Encourage Bible Study. CLARENCE ASHTON 
Woop. With an introduction by VERNON PURINTON SQUIRES. 317 pp. 
Yonkers: World Book Company, 1917. $1.50. 

Textbook in the Principles of Science Teaching. GrorGE RANsom Twiss, 
B.Sc. 486 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1917. $1.40. 

Teacher as Artist: An Essay in Education as an Aesthetic Process. 
HERMAN HARRELL Horne, Pu.D. Riverside Educational Monographs. 
63 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 70 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


A DIGEST AND SYLLABUS 


By Davip SNEDDEN, Pu.D. 


Professor of Educational Sociology and Vocational Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Part I. INTRODUCTION 

Part II. APPLICATIONS TO CURRICULA AND STUDIES 
It is to sociology that educators must finally look for enlightenment as to educa- 
tional aims, just as it is to psychology they must look for the scientific foundations 
of method. It is the purpose of this digest to indicate some of the sociological 
sources now available for the study of educational objectives and also some of the 


problems of objectives now concretely found in relation to curricula and studies 
which can only be solved in the light of sociological knowledge. 


As far as practicable, the text consists of positive statements rather than topical 
outlines. 


Part I 38 pp. 55 cents, postpaid 


Part II 70 pp. 80 cents, postpaid 
Primarily for use in Teachers College Courses 


Published by 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 


Curriculum of Horace Mann Elementary School 


1917 EDITION 


THis new edition of the Curriculum of the Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School (the demonstration school of Teachers College) is a 
revision of that published in 1913, and indicates the essential 
changes made since that time, especially those occasioned by the 
change from a seven- to a six-year course of study. 

It describes in full the work for each grade in Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, History, Music, English, Nature Study, Industrial Arts, Fine 
Arts, Physical Education. An outline Study of New York City is 
given, showing an organized attempt to prepare pupils to take a 
more intelligent and enthusiastic interest in civic betterment. 
Selective lists of reference and supplementary books are given 
in nearly all subjects. 


80 cents, postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Founded in 1900. Published bi-monthly. $1.50 per year (5 numbers—Janu- 
ary, March, May, September, November); 40 cents per copy. A special 
circular gives a table of contents of numbers issued to date. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


This series, established in 1905, continues the educational issues of the Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, and 
presents the results of research by officers or advanced students of the College 
in the history and philosophy of education, in educational psychology, in 
kindergarten, elementary, and secondary education, in educational adminis- 
tration, and in related fields. The series includes 87 volumes to date. Ten 
volumes, on an average, are published each year. Complete catalog will 
be sent on request. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE BULLETIN 


A series of pamphlets published fortnightly, including the Dean’s Report, 
Announcements of School of Education and School of Practical Arts, special 
announcements of departments, which are free of charge. The series also 
includes the Technical Education Bulletins, certain articles on special subjects, 
and reports on school practice, to which a price is attached. List of bulletins 
now available will be sent on request. 


UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 


A group of publications not lending themselves to the conditions of the fore- 
going series, notable among which are Thorndike’s Educational Psychology 
text-books. Catalog sent on request. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE SYLLABI 


This series consists of outlines of study, bibliographies, and references, which 
are published at irregular intervals by Teachers College. Catalog sent on 
request. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


FOR DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING IN THIS FORM, SEE PAGES 4937495 


To the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College, Columbia University: 


WE the undersigned active members of the Alumni Association 


hereby nominate the following persons to be voted upon in the 
coming election: 


For Recording Secretary 
For Alumni Trustee 


In our judgment the persons named above are fitting candidates 
for the offices designated. 


TO BE SIGNED BELOW BY TEN MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Date 


This blank properly filled out must reach the Corresponding Secretary, 
Stella Center, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, 
not later than January 1, 1918. 


Notes: 1. Nominations for the above offices may be made by any chartered 
Teachers College Club or by any 10 members of the Association not holding 
membership in a chartered Teachers College Club but acting conjointly. 


2. For the qualifications of an Alumni Trustee see p. 493 of this number of 
the REcorD. 


3. Lists of nominees will be sent out on January 15, together with a blank 
ballot, to each active member of the Association. 


4. The above does not constitute the casting of a vote or ballot but is solely a 
nomination. 


For First Vice-President | 
| 
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WHAT'S WHAT 
Books for Teachers 


A CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR ALL PUBLISHERS 


We have the newest and best text- 
books and educational publications on 
every phase of every subject—theories, 
methods, practices, experiments, inves- 
tigations—valuable material for the 
teacher in the field who wants to ‘keep 
up’. 

We make a specialty of educational 
publications. 


Write us what you want 


A.G.SEILER The TeachersCollege Book Store 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


